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Edgar Family, 


TURNERS OF CLARE HALL AND EMMANUEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


1. William Turner, son of Robert Turner and 
Alice (Throughton) of Garthorpe, co. Leicester, 
born 1658; B.A. Clare Hall, 1680; M.A. 1684; 
for thirty years Master of Radclyffe’s School, 
Stamford, whence he removed to take charge of 
the Grammar School at Colchester in 1723. In 
1725 he died there; and on the outer wall of All 
Saints’ Church in that town, a marble tablet (re- 
cently restored) is fixed to his memory, with the 
following inscription : — 


“Hic jacent, spe Resurrectionis, Reliquie Gulielmi 
Turneri, A M., Aul. Clar. Cantab., quondam = alumni 
annis plus 30 Scola Stamfordensis in Agro Lincoln. ad 
postremum hujusce Colcestrensis Magistri. Vir fuit, ut 
moribus facilimis, Probitate integra, Virtute Gravi, Reli- 
— vera, Christiana Liberalitate erga pauperis muni- 
ca, et ad omne bonum opus semper paratissimus; Ita 
de bonis literis, precipue vero de re Grammatica, Lin- 
guaque adeo Latina, testantibus Leibellis ab eo editis, op- 
time meritus. Natus fuit Garthorpie in Agro Leicestr. 
Oct. 4, 1658. Obiit Jan’rii 24.1725. Anno etatis suze 
68. Abi, Lector, et Imitare!” (See Morant’s //istory of 
Essex.) 


_Nichols, in his History of Leicestershire, says of 
him (vol. ii. p. 193): — 

“ His ‘ Exercises to the Accidence and Grammur’ still 
hold a distinguished place among the books for the in- 
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A large impression of the sixteenth 
edition was printed in 1793.* His other libelli are — 1, 
*‘Variw Structure Index, sive Catalogus Nominum et 
Verborum variantium constructionem, significatione ea- 


| . 
dem, Auctoribus cujusque Structure nomen usitatez cita- 


tis.’ 2. *Troporum et Figurantum Rhetorices precipuarum 
institutio brevis.” 3. * Kellum Grammaticale, sive De 
Bello Nominum et Verborum Fabula.’+ Besides these 
there were the following, and there may be others, a 
notice of which would be acceptable: ‘ A Short Grammar 
for the English Tongue, for the use of English Schools, 
Dedicated to the Hon. Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, 1710;’ *The Art of Spelling and Reading 
English, with proper and Useful Lessons for Children, 
Prayers, Psalms, Hymns, &c.’” 

References to any notices, contemporary or 
otherwise, of him, his schools, or his scholars, are 
particularly requested ; and information whether 
or not he was in holy orders? I have seen it 
stated that his school was, at the time, considered 
second only to Dr. Busby's. 

2. Rev. James Turner, brother of the above f, 
born (?); B.A. Clare Hall, 1696; M.A. (?); was 
appointed to the vicarage of Garthorpe, his native 
parish, in 1697 (patron, Lewis, first Earl of Rock- 
ingham) ; died in London, 1730; and was buried 
in old St. Pancras churchyard, where (see Nichols’s 
Leicestershire) a stone was placed to his memory, 
with the simple eulogy, “He was a faithful Pas- 
tor.” His age was there recorded as fifty-two, 
but this is an evident mistake, as it would make 
his age but nineteen on his induction to his living. 
The college books may possibly show whether it 
might not properly have been sixty-two; but the 
register of Garthorpe, where he was born, is de- 


| fective between the years 1644 and 1660. 


born 1710; died 1774, aged sixty-four. 


| Clare Hall. 


3. Rev. Jobn Turner, son of the last-named, 
born 1703, succeeded his father in the vicarage of 
Garthorpe in 1730, which he held fifty-five years, 
dying in 1785, aged eighty-one. He was also 
rector of Shalton, co. Rutland. 

4. Rev. James Turner, brother of the latter, 
Was 
vicar of Exton, and rector of Wing, co. Rutland. 

It is believed that these brothers were both of 
Query. The dates of their degrees ? 

5. Rev. Baptist Noel Turner, son of the last- 
named, born 1739; B.A. Emmanuel, 1762 (seventh 
Wrangler) ; M.A. 1765, and elected Fellow of his 
college. lis fellowship was soon vacated, how- 
ever, by his marriage with a daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Easton, vicar of Grantham, and preben- 
dary of N. Grantham in Salisbury Cathedral. He 
succeeded his father as rector of Wing, and was 
afterwards presented to the rectory of Denton, 
Lincolnshire. Died in 1826, in his eighty-seventh 


* T possess the twenty-first edition, Longman, 1810. 
+ See “N. & Q.” 2nd §, vii, p. 303. 
~ There was another brother, but neither his name nor 


| any other particulars concerning him are known, except 


a vague record that he settled in the neighbourhood of 
Louth. 
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ear. He was a man of sound literary and theo- 
logical attainments ; and, early in life, became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnson, whom he had the 
honour to introduce to Dr. Farmer, Master of 
Emmanuel in 1765. A lively description of the 
interview, and many Johnsonian anecdotes, which 
he was fond of relating, are given in an account of 
his literary life, by the son of his old friend John 
Nichols, in the 2nd vol. of Jilustrations of Litera- 
lure. 

It is hoped that these memoranda will be useful 
to Messrs. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer, who may 
possibly be able and kindly disposed to supply any 
extra information respecting the above, Nos. 1 to 
4, which the university or college books may con- 
tain. 

(The present representative of this family, now 
in his eighty-ninth year, son of the last-mentioned, 
is a Bencher of one of the principal Inns of Court ; 
and may, I believe, be styled the Father of the 


English Bar.) S. H. H. 





A BUTTON MAKER OF GHENT. 
AN INCIDENT DURING THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH'’S 
CAMPAIGN, 

The following curious story is extracted from a 
MS. account of the Duke of Marlborough’s Cam- 
paign, in my custody. It was written by an 
officer of the Royal Regiment of Ireland, who | 
was present at, and gives an interesting account 
of the Boyne, the sieges of Athlone, Limerick, 
Aughrim, and subsequently of the campaign in 
the Low Countries. ‘The entire narrative is 
written with spirit, and interspersed with many 
anecdotes. The MS. is written in the form of a 
journal. The writer does not give his name. 


“1697. In the month of September both armies quitted 
the field, our British troops were quartered in Gant and 
Bruges untill shipping arrived at Ostend for carrying 
us home. It is worth notice of what a number of Troops 
were quartered in Gant at this time, and not an in- 
habitant in the least burthened by them, and all owing 
to the contrivance of a poor Button maker, who made a 
considerable fortune by it, viz. 

17 Regiments of horse and dragoons - - 05010 

28 Regiments of foot - - - - - 24050 

The British and Spanish trains of Artilleries 00590 


Note. Not half of them British - - 29650 


Having mentioned the above button-maker, whose 
name was Farrazine, for the novelty of the thing, I have 
taken down his history. The magistrates of Gant, on 
the breaking out of the war, having notice given them 
for providing quarters for such a number of troops, were 
perplexed how to find quarters for them, and having 
had several meetings in the Stadt-house about it to no 
purpose, at length in comes Farrazine the button-maker, 
who told them he would undertake to furnish quarters 
for any number of troops, without being troublesome to | 
the inhabitants, provided they would supply him with a 
sum of money to buy necessaries, and allow him a penny 
a night for each soldier, and in a short time the money 
they advanced should be refunded. The magistrates 





laughed at him, and bid him begone, so away he went: 
however, next day they sent for him, and wanted to 
know what method he would take for carrying on the 
thing. He said that he would keep to himself untill 
they came unto his measures; in short, finding him to 
be a cunning subtile fellow, agreed to what he proposed, 
and he performed everything to the satisfaction of them, 
the inhabitants, and the army, and in a short time made 
a very great fortune; and as he grew rich he grew am- 
bitious and wanted to have the rank of a gentleman, and 
a coat of arms, for which the magistrates made him pay 
well. This qualified him to set up a coach and keep 
several servants in liveries, and as he grew in years he 
still grew more vain and ambitious and very supersti- 
tious, and therefore wanted to have a monument erected 
in the church of the Capuchin Friars, for which they 
made him pay 4 very considerable sum for liberty of 
building it, and to be buried therein. When the monu- 
ment was finished it far excelled anything of the kind 
in Gant; he then gave the Fryars another handsome pre- 
sent to go in procession from his house before his coffin, 
which was sumptuously adorned with escutcheons, &c., 
carried by four of their novices, himself following as 
chief mourner, and a crowd of people following him; 
and indeed it was a most ridiculous sight to see those 
sycophants singing their anthems before that foolish 
man’s coffin, and when they had deposited the coffin in 
the monument, where it was to remain till his death, at 
which time they were to take it out of the monument 
and return with it to his house in the same manner they 
carried it thither, and then return back with his corpse 
to the monument. But behold Farrazine died soon after, 
who, having not left so large a legacy for praying his 
soul out of purgatory as the Fryars expected, though he 
had paid them well for every thing, yet thinking it not 
sufficient, these ungrateful wretches pulled down his 
monument, threw it and his coffin out of their Church, 
nor would they say one mass for his soul; so after all 
the money he had laid out for a pompous funeral, poor 
Farrazine was privately buried in the churchyard of a 
remote chapel. He left one profligate son, who lived to 
spend all, and at last died in gaol. This last scene or 
farce of Farrazine’s life was transacted after the peace of 
Utrecht, when our regiment alone was left in the Castle 
of Gant, untill the barrier in the Netherlands was settled, 
therefore were eye-witnesses of the whole farce.” c 
R. C. 


Cork. 


A CARTE DE VISITE IN OLD TIMES. 


In these days of cartes de visite, the following 
extract from a small volume of “ Original Anec- 
dotes” chiefly relating to Russia, entitled Para- 
mythia, or Mental Pastimes, may be thought 
worthy of a place in the columns of “N. & Q.” 
Paramythia was published by Lawler and Quick of 
Old Broad Street in 1821, and each anecdote or 


| scrap is preceded by an introduction: the moral 


is placed before the story. 


“ Introduction. 

“ Fifty years back it was a swearing, smoking, quid- 
ding, punch-drinking, tavern supping, groggy age: whic 
was followed by an universal love of marechale powder, 
perfumed pomnatum, pinned-up curls, satin breeches, gold 
knee-bands, touch-the-ground shoe-buckles, and maca- 
roni insipid foppishness, of which the caricatures of that 
day are no exaggerations, indeed they are only moderate 
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and faithful portraits. Then all was sentiment: senti- 
mental journeys; sentimental novels, plays, and ballads; 
even sentimental looks and glances. Sentiment was next 
driven from the field by scepticism, philosophy, and war- 
like feeling; and the reigning folly was four-in-hand 
clubs, with their appropriate fopperies of boots, whips, 
crops, capes, &c.&c. Of late years there has arisen a 
dash of military manja, in dress and looks, political ani- 
mosity, party spirit; turbulent and captious discontent, 
abuse, and (what is worse than all) blasphemous infi- 
delity. The childish, vapid, and insipid vanity which 
forms the subject of the following scrap, has not hitherto, 
I believe, and I hope never will, set foot in this-our un- 
steady, capricious land. 
“ Scrap. 

“| had taken a téte-a-téte dinner with a friend and next- 
door neighbour of mine, whose family were out of town, 
and we had drawn to the fire-side to enjoy our glass of 
wine comfortably, when a young gentleman, about to 
leave Russia, came in to bid adieu to my friend and his 
family, consisting of his wife and seven or eight sons and 
daughters, very, very far from being plain or uninter- 
esting. The visitor had not, in my eye, much of the 
Apollo, either in his face or figure. If he represented any 
of the celebrated antiques, it rather leaned to the Sylvan 
deities Bacchus and Silenus. After a gossip, he an- 
nounced the object of his visit, and taking from his 
dandy pocket-case some P.P.C. cards he laid them on 
the table. My friend took up one of them, and observing 
upon it a fantastic, sentimental, decorated profile of the 
young Adonis, with his name to it, his indignation was 
instantly aroused. He looked at the silhouette, then at 
his visitor, and, begging the hero to turn his head, ex- 
claimed, in rather Scottish accents, ‘You have a very 
bad profile, sir; you are not at all a pratty man, sir;’ 
then rising in his anger he continued, ‘This is mere 
German sentimental foppery, sir; you are a d——d ugly 
fellow, sir;’ all the time tearing the P.P.C.’s into pieces 
and throwing them into the fire. It was a scene for 
Moliére.” 

Can you or any of your readers tell me who 
was the author of Paramythia ? * 

A Constant Reaper. 





THE OLD BRIDGE AT NEWINGTON. 

The newspapers have told us during the past 
week, that upon the site of the old wall which 
originally belonged to St. Peter’s Hospital, other- 
wise Fishmongers’ Almshousesf, opposite the Ele- 
hant and Castle, Newington Butts, there has 
een erected the entrance gates, &c. to the Rev. 

H. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. But the news- 
papers have not breathed a single word about a 
relic which has been swept away with the wall. 
Deeming that a description of it would be accept- 
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to the demolition of the wall, and the relic being 
thrown heedlessly away. 

In the centre of the brickwork was a large 
square stone, which bore this inscription, word for 
word : — 





! 
M.S. | Tuts BreipGe wAs REPAIRED T. B. | 
A®° 1641 AT ¥® CHARGE OF THE | 
— INHABITANTS OF NEWINGTON . — 
| cf ay 3 | AND St. GrorGe’s ParisitEs, _— 
} rms. J) sxp THvs FARRE Y® Lisertig |“ T™S-J 
| | or THE Byrrowe or Sovru- | 
|| TT. B. | WARKE EXTENDETH. W.L 
| 


Above these inscriptions were two parish marks, 
thus :—“St. G. P. 8. 1818,” and “61, St. G. M. 
1844;" while beneath the above, and resting on 
the ground, is a parish stone (for it has been left) 
marked “M. M. P. 1851, 1835.” From this latter 
stone to a large mile-stone, (as I suppose it is, for 
it is plastered over with placards, &c.,) a long 


| strip of red granite ran across the wide pavement, 


upon which was inscribed the boundary intelligence 
of “ St. Mary, Newington” in raised brass letters. 
Upon the whole I consider this relic to have been 
worthy of better fate. The last time I noticed the 
stone, it was lying buried beneath a pile of bricks 
and rubbish in the vacant ground adjoining the 
Tabernacle, and opposite the place where it had 
rested for more than two hundred years. 

In explanation of the above bridge I must refer 
the reader to Maitland, who says, — 

“On the west side of Hunt’s, or the Fishmongers’ 
almshouses, is a moorish ground with a small water- 


| course, denominated the river Tygris, which is part of 





Cniit’s Trench —the outflux of which is on the east 
side of Rotherhithe parish, where the great wet dock is 
situate.” 

In 1823 some piles and posts for mooring 
barges, &c. were discovered beneath the present 
roadway by Newington Church; while, at the 
commencement of the present century, an old in- 
habitant, aged 109, said he remembered boats 
coming up as far as this spot in his a 2 


« \e ANe 





Hlinor Notes. 


Hammonp Famiry. — The interesting memoir 
of Dr. Thomas Goodwin, by his son, prefixed to 


| vol. ii. of a recent reprint of his Works (Nicholl, 


able to many of your readers, as well as obtain | 


from the local antiquaries further particulars re- 
specting it, the following was noted down previous 

{* By James Watson, a member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy, who was domesticated in the Court of the Empress 
Catharine as engraver to her Imperial Majesty. Le also 
published Views in Russia.—Ep. } ; 

+ These old almshouses, which several engravings have 
represented, were taken down in the year 1851, and re- 
built at Wandsworth Common. 


| 


Edinburgh), states, that about the period of his 
appointment to the Presidency of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1649, — 

“He married Mrs. Mary Hammond, descended from 
the ancient family of the Hammonds in Shropshire, whose 
ancestor was an officer in the army of William Duke of 
Normandy, when he invaded England, 1066. Though 
she was but in the seventeenth year of her age, she had 
the gravity and prudence of a matron. Her conjugal 
affection, her tender care, her wise administration of the 


| affairs of her family, the goodness of ber disposition, and 
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more than all this, her grace and piety, have left an 
hovorable remembrance of her among all that knew her. 
He had by her two sons, the eldest of whom is vet living” 
(probably the writer of this memoir of his futher). “The 
other, whose name was Richard, died in a voyage to the 
East Indies, whither he was sent the year after his 
father’s death by the East India Company as one of their 
factors. She also bore to him two daughters who died in 
infancy. 

It is stated in a modern work, The Fathers and 
Founders of the London Missionary Society, that 
the wife of Mr. Hardcastle was of the family of J. 
Corsbie, Exq., of Bury St. Edmunds, and descended 
from Dr. Goodwin's family. Various details of the 
C. family are given. S. M. S. 


S. T. Cocertpce.—Your readers are acquainted 
with Coleridge’s Address to a Young Ass. ‘he 
four concluding lines of which are as follows : — 

“Yea! and more musically sweet to me 
Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 
Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest 
The aching of pale Fashion’s vacant breast.” 

In looking over a book containing among other 
things numerous cuttings from newspapers to- 
wards the end of the last century, I find a cutting 
containing this address, and signed “S. T.C.,” with 
this difference, that the last line runs thus: — 

“ The tumult of some scoundrel monarch’s breast.” 
There can be no doubt that this was the original 
reading. Whatever may be thought of the wri- 
ter’s change of politics, it will hardly be disputed 
that in this instance it led to an improvement of 
his poetry. MELETES. 


Lorp Nuasnt no Propnet. — The following 
saying is attributed to Lord Nugent in the fourth 
volume of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, New 
Series, published in 1845 (page 25) : — 

“The gibbet has not fifteen years’ life in it. If in 
1860, fifteen years hence, there shall be death punish- 
ments existing, if we shall still be in this world together, 
reproach me with being the falsest prophet, the veriest 
fool that ever presumed to talk of the advancing spirit of 
the times.” 

It is to be regretted that the promulgator of 
this dictum had the temerity to add — 

“We cordially agree with Lord Nugent, and under- 
take a share of the hazards to which he here exposes 
himself.” 

Str. Swirarn. 

Litcurtetp. — Under the title “ Lez, Earls of 
Litchfield,” in Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Peer- 
ages, I find mentioned, as son of the Ist Earl, 
** Fitzroy-Henry, died s. p. in 1720.” Either this 
date is incorrect, or there was another of the same 
name not noticed by Burke: for, in the List of 
Captains of the Royal Navy in Beatson's Pol. 
Index, part u. p. 44, appears the name of the 
Hon. Fitzroy Henry Lee, commissioned Captain 
25th October, 1728. This oflicer commanded the 
“Falmouth,” 50, in 1738; the “ Pembroke,” 60, 
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in the Mediterranean fleet in 1739—1742, when 
he cut out two Spanish prizes in the Bay of Sola: 
and in 1744 he was Captain of the “ Princess 
Royal,” 90, in Admiral Norris's fleet. He acted 
as commodore on the Leeward Island station in 
1745-6; from which command he was recalled 
for having allowed the French fleet, under Con. 
flans, to run into Martinico unknown to him. Ip 
1748 he was promoted to the rank of Vice-admiral 
of the White, and died .in 1751. (Beatson, 
supra, 36; see also Beatson’s Naval and Military 
Memoirs, i. 318). E. B. Of, 


Dante's “ Commepia.” —I have received, 
through the publishers, a letter from a lady in 
Ireland, who, no mean praise in my mind, appre- 
ciates and values the Dantean theory of Rosetti. 
It contains the following passage, which I regard 
as being of some interest and importance : — 

“ A residence at the Baths of Lucca enables me to as- 
sure you that the passage you quote from Montaigne is 
minutely and literally the picture of to-day. Words 
could not describe the mode of cultivation better. But 
he might have added that the soil is often carried up to 
these little mountain-ledges in baskets on women's backs, 
and that little crops of maize on the sun-burnt rocks are 
sheltered by vines roofed over them on trellises, and 
thus protected from the scorching rays.” 


It may seem strange that none of the Italian 


editors of the Commedia should have observed 


this form of the hills. But besides that we cri- 
tics —I speak from experience — often do not 
see what is before our eyes, it is by no means 
unlikely that not one of them had ever been at 
Lucca. The Italians were not very locomotive, 
except when urged by business. Rosetti himself 
had never been farther north than Rome. 

Tuos. Kereuttey. 


Queries. 
“THE FAMOUSE HISTORIE” OF PETRONIUS 
MAXIMUS, 1619. 


In the Imperial Magazine for June, 1821, is an 
article on a play with this title, the commence- 
ment of which I will quote : — 


“Mr. Editor, Sir, — I forward you some specimens of a 
Tragedy, which I consider a great literary curiosity, in- 
dependently of its intrinsic merits. It is not mentioned 
in the Biographia Dramatica, or in any of the works of 
the dramatic bibliographers with which I am acquainted. 
The copy which I possess was bound up in a volume of 
worthless tracts, and is in very fine preservation. If 
brought to the hammer, I have no doubt Mr. Heber or 
some other voracious bibliomaniac would gladly give a3 
many guineas for it as it cost me pence. The attention 
of the public has been thoroughly attracted to our early 
drama by the excellent ‘specimens’ of Mr. Lamb, and 
more recently by the admirably series of articles on this 
subject in the Retrospective Review. 1 think some ac- 
count of this rare, perhaps unique play, may be acceptable 
to your readers.” 
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The title is as follows : — 

« The famouse Historie of Petronius Maximus, with the 
tragicall Deathe of /Etius, the Roman General, and the 
Misdeeds of Valentinian, the Western Emperour, now 
attempted in blanke verse by W. S. London: printed by 
William Brant, for Nathaniel Butter, and solde by him 
at his shop in Paule’s Church Yarde, 1619.” , 


After stating that he had been hitherto unable 
to discover any writer of that period, whose 
initials agreed with those on the title-page, and 
whose style at all tallied with that of the play 
referred to, the author of the article proceeds to 
give a full account of the plot, accompanied by 
criticisms and extracts; and after some conclud- 
ing observations, complimentary to the Re trospece 
tive Reviewers, signs his own initials J. P. C., 
Inner Temple. In the July number of Cone 
stable’s Edinburgh Magazine for 1821, the same 
article was repeated with the heading: Some Ac- 
count of the Famouse Historie of Petronius Mazi- 
mus; a rare Tragedy, but the author there gives 
the initial ‘I’. instead of J. P. C., and the editor of 
the magazine adds a note, referring to the account 
of Ztius in Gibbon. 

Though the extracts from the play, which are 
pretty extensive, are given in old spelling, they 
appear to me to be so extremely suspicious that I 
cannot, without some further corroborative evi- 
dence of its existence, be satisfied to include Petro- 
nius Maximus, as Mr. Halliwell has done in his 
recent Dictionary of Old English Plays (p. 192), 
amongst the genuine productions of the old Eng- 
lish drama. It would indeed be “a great literary 
curiosity” to produce a play of the time of James 
L, which, if the spelling were modernised, might 
easily be mistaken for one of Glover or Murphy. 

If I be wrong in the opinion I have expressed, 
and I have seen too much of the fallibility of cri- 
ticism to be too confident on any such point, I 
can only say that I shall be very glad to be cor- 
rected by any of your correspondents who may 
be able to refer me to a copy of the play in any 
= or private collection, or to any one who 

asseenone. In the hope of eliciting some further 
information, I will at present postpone giving any 
of the extracts from the play introduced in the 
article which appeared in the two magazines, or 
the particular grounds why I consider them to 
be of modern manufacture. Jas. CROSSLEY. 

[Looking to the signature “J. P. C.,” and the subject 
of the article in the Zmperial Magazine, we supposed it to 
have been written by Mr. Cour IeR; and nothing doubt- 
ing therefore that, if he did not still possess the copy of 
Petronius Maximus, he could tell us who did so, we for- 
warded him a proof of Mr. CrossLey’s communication. 
From Mr. Coturer’s reply it will be seen that he had 
nothing to do with the article in question; and we can 
now only hope that Mr. Crosstey’s Query will elicit 
some information from the actual writer. ] 


I am greatly obliged to the Editor of “N. & 
” a . . ‘ , 
Q.” for communicating to me Mr. Crossiey’s 
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letter before its publication. All that I can say 


upon the subject is, that I never heard of such a 
play as The famouse Historie of Petronius Maxi- 
mus, and, consequently, that I had nothing what- 
ever to do with the articles upon it in the 7mperial 
and Edinburgh Magazines of June and July, 1821. 
If the writer of those articles had intended a fraud 
upon me by the adoption of my initials, he would 
probably have described himself as of the Middle 
lemple, from which I was called to the Bar, and 
not of the Jnner Temple, with which I never had 
any connection: “J. Payne Collier of the Middle 
Temple” is the way in which my name stands on 
the title-page of my first and very impertect 
work, The Poetical Decameron, printed in 1820, 
I have made it a general rule never to write 
under my initials, where it was possible for any 
mistake to be made. Had not the Editor of “ N. 
& Q.” transmitted Mr. Crossiey's letter to me, I 
should have passed it over, when it appeared in 
type, without other observation than that of the 
respect I always feel for that gentleman's com- 
munications. J. Payne CoLiier. 





Avctiongers’ CaraLocues. — Can any one in- 
form me where a file is kept of catalogues of sales 
by auction which have taken place at Garraway’'s 
Coffee House, the Auction Mart, and elsewhere. 
Some years ago, I believe, auctioneers were bound to 
send a copy of each catalogue priced to the Excise 
Office for the purpose of paying the auction duty, 
but I am informed that they have all been dis- 
posed of. If any reader can tell me of any one 
who possesses a collection of old catalogues of 
farming-stock, furniture, &c. &c., more particu- 
larly of that sold in Kent, I should be extremely 

% > 


thankful. cs eo 

Cuaucer’s “Tasarp Inn.” —It is stated in 
Parker's Domestic Architecture, vol. iii. p. 47, that 
“Chaucer's Pilgrims’ Inn, the ‘ Tabard,’ South- 
wark, was entirely destroyed by a fire in the time 
of Charles IL, but rebuilt on the old plan: the 
building of that period still exists, and is a curious 
and interesting example.” No authority for this 
utter destruction by burning is there given; and 
as the commonly received account identifies the 
present structure with that of Chaucer's time, it 
would be interesting to know which of the two 
accounts is correct. J. T. 


G. W. Custis. — About two years ago a Life 
of Washington was published by George Washing- 
ton Custis. Could any one oblige me by giving 
some account of the author Custis, of whom there 
is a memoir in the volume ? R. IxGuis. 


Goxtpsmitu’s “ TraveLcer.” —We are told in 
the Lives of Goldsmith that the Tvaveller was 
published on the 19th of December, 1764. Iam 
desirous of knowing whether any correspondent 
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of “ N. & Q.” has a copy bearing the date 1764. 
A copy, stated to be of the first edition, was sold 
by Sotheby in 1857 from Mr. Berry's library, and 
I have recently purchased one, also making the 
same profession. Now both of these are dated 
1765. If acopy can be found dated 1764, these 
of course are not first editions ; but it is not un- 
likely that the practice now sometimes adopted of 
post-dating a book published at the end of the 
ear was in vogue at that time. I wish also to 
aol whether any edition prior to the sixth in 

1770 bears the words “ corrected ” on the title. 
LETHREDIENSIS. 

Hoop's Poems. —Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me where the following poems origi- 
nally appeared: “ The Two Swans”; “ The Ode 
to the Distant Prospect of Clapham Academy ” ; 
and “The Death Bed” ? They are to be found 
in the edition of my father’s works published by 
Moxon in 1845-6; but for the purposes of an 
edition, now in preparation, I wish to trace the 
dates of their original appearance. 

There are many small poems of his dispersed 
through early Magazines and Annuals from the 
year 1823 ; for copies of which, or for information 
about them, I shall be very grateful. 

Any communication addressed to me, at Messrs. 
Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, will find me. 

Tnos. Hoop. 

Hunt Famiry.—Thomas Hunt, Esq., of Stour- 
bridge, high sheriff of Worcestershire in 1725, was 
son and heir of Robert Hunt, and devisee of 
Samuel Hunt, his uncle. He married a lady named 
Susannah, and in 1743 Thomas Hunt, Esq. (of 
Worcester College, Oxford), is described as his 
eldest son and heir. Thomas Hunt (Sen.) bore on 
his seal JZunt (on a bend, between six leopards’ 
faces, three water bougets), impaling the same coat. 
Samuel, the uncle, married a lady named Kathe- 
rine ; who, according to her monumental inscrip- 
tion in Inkberrow church, Worcestershire, departed 
this life 12th Sept. 1675. There is a shield of arms 
on her tomb of Hunt (as above, with a mullet for 
difference,) impaling a chevron between three 
conies. 


What were the maiden names of Katharine | 
and Susannah? Is the family extinct? And if 


not, who is the present representative? H. S. G. 


“ Treton,” a Porm. — I saw some years ago a | 


poem, Jreton, professed, I think, to be written by 


a descendant of the Ireton family. Can any of 


the correspondents give me the date and pub- 
lishers of such production, and the name of the 
author ? G. E. 


Kines or JERvsALEM, ETC. —F'rom the journey 
of Richard I. of England into the Holy Land, 


“the Kings of England were styled Kings of 


Jerusalem a long time after”: so says Sir R. 
Baker in his Chronicles. 


(24 §. XIT. Ocr. 26. 61, 


Walpole, in the article on Crispin Pass, in his 
Catalogue of Engravers, mentions among the 
works of the latter: “ A head of Queen Elizabeth, 
oval. Among her titles is that of Virginia.” 

What monarchs, in addition to the above, bore 
either of these titles ? James Rew, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Passage 1n Lucian.—In the Miscellaneous 
Poems and Letters of John Packe, Esq., London, 
1719, is a letter dated “ Leyden, July 10, 1717,” 
describing the canals at Amsterdam, e. g. — 

“We moved slowly, and longed to be at our journey’s 
end; for though they said the smell would be worse in 
the autumn, it was bad enough to make us ready, like 
the cynic in Lucian, to offer any money for a holeless 
nose.” 

I have looked in the most likely parts of 
Lucian for the passage, but cannot find it. Gan 
any of your readers direct me to it? N. H. 


Tue “ Mitienary Petition.” —I find in Perry's 
nobly-catholic History just issued, a copy of this 
famous Puritan petition to James, but the names 
of the 750 ministers who signed it are not given. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me where 
| these may be seen ? * 2 


Tue Nautica Jor Mitier. —Is there such a 
book ? If so, will you favour me with its title 
in full ? Joun H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst. 


Famity or Parincre.—Is there any work or 
MS. extant on the genealogy of this Border 
family ? Many cadets of the “ Yair,” “ Whyte- 
bank,” “ Clifton,” and other Pringle families held 
farms, by feudal tenure at first, from the heads of 
the family, whose descendants in later days de- 
generated (to use a strong term) into Border 
farmers. There was a branch of the name long 
settled on Bowmont Water in Roxburghshire. I 
am very anxious to discover more of this branch. 
Can any one assist me, or refer me to any work 
likely to do so, or any work containing lists of 
names, &c., in that district about the latter half 
of the seventeenth century ? x. 9. 

Srorxs in Encianp.—Sir Thomas Browne, in 
his Treatise on Vulgar Errors (bk. iii. p. 142, ed. 
1686), mentions as one, the opinion that storks 
will only live in republics, and instances, in con- 
futation, several despotic countries and monarchies 
where they are found. Grose (Popular Supersti- 
tions, p. 51, ed. 1790) mentions the same opinion, 
and says there is a tradition that this bird was 
|} common in England in Cromwell's time. When 
|in Lincolnshire a short time ago I was told that 


[* We doubt whether the names are extant; as the 
petition is given in ertenso by Collier ( Eceles. Hist. il. 
672, fol., and by Fuller, Church History, v. 305, ed. 1840. 
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storks used frequently to come over from Holland 
before the late extensive system of drainage. On 
looking into Philips’s poem on Cyder (p. 22, ed. 
1727), I was not a little surprised to find the mi- 
gration of the stork mentioned as a common matter 
to be noted by every one. He says: — 
«Twill profit when the Stork, sworn foe of Snakes, 

Returns, to show compassion to thy Plants 

Fatigued with Breeding. Let the arched Knife, 

Well sharpened, now assail the spreading shades,” &c. 

Philips seems to have been an ardent admirer 
of nature, and to have described what he saw. If 
he be correct, how is it the popular opinion pre- 
yailed ? and how is it the fact escaped Sir Thomas 
Browne and Grose when expressly treating of the 
subject ? Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” add any 
facts on the subject to those above quoted, or 
throw any further ligft upon it ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


TuRosTLe. — 
“Bobe be prusch and pe prustele xxxti of bobe 
Meleden ful merye in maner of here kinde.” 
William and the Werwolf, fol. 12, 1, 35, p. 30, 
ed. Roxb. 

Has the distinction between the thrush and the 
throstle (implied in the above quotation) been 
noticed before? Is the throstle the hen thrush ? 

Epw. H. Know es. 

St. Bees. 


Destruction or Uriconium.— Your readers 
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have, of course, perused the letter of Mr. Wright | 


(which appeared in The Times the other day) with 
great interest. 
offered so strongly to prove the suddenness of the 
destruction as the half-burnt relics of the funeral 
pyre. Camden (p. 544, ed. 1695), probably fol- 
lowing Leland, supposes the city to have been 
destroyed by the Danes; but Gibson, in a note, 


No fact seems as yet to have been | 


urges that this could not have been the case, as | 
no Saxon coins or other remains are found. He | 
also supposes it to have been in ruins when the | 


Saxons arrived, as they gave it the name of 
Wreken-ceaster, or the destroyed city. I was 
much surprised on perusing Philips’ Cyder, to 
find its doom attributed to an earthquake. He 
describes in a spirited passage of seventy or eighty 


lines (p. 13, ed. Tonson, 1727) a dry, sultry sum- | 


mer, an awful storm of thunder, and then the 
bursting of the earth and utter destruction of the 
city. ‘The poet was a native of the spot, and not 
only a first-rate classic scholar, but a great lover 
of old English literature, particularly of Chaucer ; 


and evidently, from his writings, a collector of | 


traditions. 
of a poet, or was it founded on some authority ? 
The numerous traces of fire are quite consistent 
with his theory; an earthquake would throw 
down the timbers and thatch of the roofs into 
the buildings, where there no doubt were many 


Is his description merely the licence | 


| in the ordinary course of our reading. 
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fires for cooking and other purposes, and cause 
conflagrations, as is often the case in hot countries 
to the present day. Skeletons would also pro- 
bably be found of those who had sought for safety 
in vaults and cellars, as at Pompeii; and in fact, 
except the presence of warlike instruments, the 
devastation of an earthquake would much resem- 
ble that of sacking a city. Would Mr. Wright, 
or any of your readers, give any more information 
on this very interesting subject ? A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Uriconium.— Is there any mention of the city 
of Uriconium in any of the old chronicles ? 
C.J. R. T. 
Use or Latin in Puntic Documents. — Will 
some of your readers conversant with the subject 
say when the Zatin language ceased to be used in 
public instruments, and whether any order of 
Government or the Parliament was issued upon 
the subject ? And was there at any time any act 
or edict of Parliament especially prohibiting the 
use of Latin in parish registers ? S. E. G. 


Winsreare Famity. — A royalist family of 
Winspeares, in the north of England (whose arms 
were, Azure, dexter bend bretessed d’or, charged 
with a double key; cres/, a hand grasping the 
shank of a key, with wards at each end), emi- 
grated to the Continent with the Stuarts. ‘Their 
descendants still possess one of the golden medals 
of fidelity which exiled Royglty conferred only 
on its most devoted adherents, and are desirous 
of learning whether a collateral branch of the 
family still survives in England? And if so, who 
is its representative ? Will the Editor of “N. 
& Q.” aid their search by the insertion of this 
communication ? 

The name has always been spelt Winspeare. 

ANon. 





Queries with Answers. 


Newsparer Cuttincs.— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” suggest the best method of arranging 
such ? How were those of Mr. Upcott, who, I 
think I have heard, had several volumes of such, 
arranged? My scraps are very numerous and 
various, on biography, history, miscellanies, &c. ; 
besides a large number bearing on the Indian 
mutiny, and many from the Jilustrated London 
News on antiquarian subjects. S. M.S. 

[“ Never destroy a serap of paper containing a fact,” 
said a living literary antiquary, as we were conning over 
his annotated Granger, and other illustrated tomes in his 
library. A valuable suggestion, but one almost impos- 
sible to adopt since the abolition of the duty on paper. 
The admirable rule of Captain Cuttle applies equally to 
those waifs and strays called cuttings, as to Notes made 
1 Many of us in 
olden time have frequently observed beneath the clock in 
the old Reading Room of the British Museum a goodly 


: 
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row of volumes in small folio entitled “ Fragmenta”— | bridge; B.A. 1720; M.A. 1724; LL.D. Com. 


ninety-four in number—commencing about the year 
1788. and ending in that of 1833. These stately folios, 
dressed in a sober uniform of rusty brown, contain cut- 
tings from newspapers, ballads, play-bills, &c.—a curious 
olla podrida in verse and prose ; but unfortunately mounted 
without anv order or classification of subjects, and, what 
is still worse, no friendly Index to help us to a knowledge 
of their contents, and thus 
“ Hold the eel of science by the tail.” 

When will our National Library be provided with a staff 
of Index makers, to mike available for literary purposes 
this and other collections of similar works — more espe- 
cially the invaluable series of Civil War Tracts? 

But the question asked by our correspondent relates 
more particularly to the arrangement of our Collectanea ; 
or, in other words, to know where to find our odds and 
ends when we wish to turn them to account. 
to a certain extent, may be attained by a classification of 
subjects. Let all biographical scraps be kept in a port- 
folio or book-cover, or thrown into a biographical dic- 
tionary; the same with those relating to topography, 
which may be inserted in a Gazetteer, or similar kind of 


work; and so on with other subjects, These fragments, as | 


they accumulate, can afterwards be mounted in alphabet- 
ical order, leaving sufficient margin to admit of additions. 
This svstem of classification appears to have been adopted 
by such literary veterans as Dr. Bliss, Joseph Haslewood, 
and William Upcott; but more especially by the inde- 
fatigable William Oldys, who frequently speaks of his 
“ Parchment Budgets,” his “ Bags of Biography—of Bo- 


This point, | 


[284 S. XIT. Oor, 26, »¢1. 





Reg. 1728 
He was Chaplain to Lord Malton (the first Marquis of 
Rockingham), and during his residence at Wentworth 
House edited the Earl of Strafforde’s Letters, 2 vols, fol 
1739. Lord Malton presented him first to the rectory of 
Irthlingborow (commonly called Artleburrow), and after- 
wards to the more valuable one of Boddington, both in 
Northamptonshire. He died in December, 1773, Hig 
translation of Chrysostom’s Comment on St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians is noticed in Nichols’s Literary Anec. 
dotes, ii, 130; but it does not appear to have been printed, 
There is a letter from Dr. Knowler to the Rev. John 
Lewis of Margate on St. Cyprian and Tully in Nichols’s 


Literary Illustrations, iv. 427.] 

Joun Tayrtor.—In a bookseller’s catalogue of 
C. T. Jeffries, Redcliffe Street, Bristol, I observed 
avolume entitled “ Plays and Dramas, translated 
from the Greek and Italian,” by John Taylor, Esq. 
8vo. 1830. Is this the samg John Taylor, whose 
Poems in 2 vols, were published in 1827 ? 

R. Ineurs. 

[The Poems published in 1827 are by John Taylor, the 
author of Monsieur Tonson. The two volumes contain 
great many prologues, epilogues, theatrical addresses, &e, 


| The other work is unknown to bibliographers: it is pro- 
| bably by John Taylor of Liverpool, who privately printed 


tany — of Obituary ;” of “ Books relative to London;” | 


“My Poetical Characteristics,” and “My Biographical 
Irstitutions,” &e. 
at his house in Islington, on which were placed about a 
hundred “ shocking bad hats,” each duly labelled for the 
reception of specific tuttings. Sir William Musgrave 
also adopted the order of classification. His copy of 
Granger's Biographical Dictionary, originally in four vo- 
lumes 8vo, has expanded, with his numerous notes and 
cuttings, to eight thick volumes of quarto, and re-arranged 
in alphabetical order We have also seen Bohn’s four 
volume edition of Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary aug- 
mented to twelve volumes by the same method. Such 
works as the Penny Cyclopedia and Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates m ay ¢ 
cellaneous and unclassified articles, 
lections are not.very extensive, Messrs. Letts & Co. have 
pr wided an Ertract Book for the Reception of Sc raps, 
which will be found useful. The scrap is to be at- 
tached to one of the pages by a small gum wafer, and the 
subject matter inserted in an Index at the end under its 
respective letter. 


mveniently be used as repositories of mis- 
For those whose col- 


Dr. Wa. Knowrer.—I am anxious to get some 
information about William Knowler, who trans- 
lated Chrysostom on the Galatians, and is said to 
have died in 1767. If any of your readers can 


Upeott fitted up a room with shelves | 


in 1839, Poems and Translations ; including the First Four 
Books of Ovid's Fasti, &c. 8vo.) 


“Rest, Warrior, Rest.”"—Can you inform me 
from what poem the following verse is taken? — 
“ Rest, warrior, rest, all nature now is dreaming, 

The small bird settles in its downy nest ; 
Hush’d lies the deer beneath the moon’s pale beaming, 
Then rest, oh rest! ° 
Rest, oh rest! ” 
H. R. Foster. 

{ These lines occur in a song in Act I. Sc. 2, of The Ice 
Witch, or, The Frozen Hand: a Tale of Enchantment, in 
Two Acts, by J. B. Buckstone, Esq.: first represented at 
Drury Lane on Easter Monday, April 4, 1831, and sung 
by Miss S. Phillips in the character of Norna. See Cum- 
berland’s British Theatre, vol. xxviii. ] 


Samaria.—Can you inform me whether the 
whole of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes of Israel 
was ever comprehended under the name of Sa- 
maria; and if so, at what time did it first acquire 
that appellation ? LuMeEN. 

{In the phrase “ the cities of Samaria,” which occurs 
in 1 Kings xiii. 32, and in 2 Kings xvii. 26, “Samaria,” 
is supposed to be equivalent to “the Ten Tribes.” We 


| know of no earlier use of the appellation in this sense. } 


assist me, and furnish me with the date and place | 


of the publication of his book, I shall be much 
obliged. None of the ordinary books of reference 
throw any light on the subject: the Gentleman's 
Magazine records the death of a Rev. W. Knowler, 
D.D., in Dec. 1773, Rector of Boddington, in 
Northamptonshire. D. W. Runciman. 

13, Annfield PL, Glasgow. 

[ William Knowler was the third son of Gilbert Knowler, 
Esq., of Stroud House at Herne, in Kent; baptized May 
9, 1699, He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 


Mason’s MS. History or tue Stace. — In 
the Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Delany, 
there is reference made (vol. iii. p. 18, note), to 
the MS. Collections of William Monck Mason, 
towards a “ History of the Irish Stage.” Can you 
inform me where these Collections now are ? 

R. Ines. 

[ The Collections for a History of the Irish Stage and 
Dramatic Writers, by Wm. Monck Mason, are now in 
the British Museum, Egerton MSS. 1763, 1764. They 
consist mostly of extracts from printed books, such as 
John Bernard’s Retrospection of the Stage, 2 vols. 8v0. 
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lections of th Life of John O Keefe, 2 vols. 
and the Irish actors and dramatists noticed 
o Baker's Biog. Dramatica, } 


1830 ; Bec 


Wapuam Armorrat Bearinas. — At Caris- 
prook Castle, Isle of Wight, is a on to 
Lady Dorothy Wadham, foundress of Wadham 
College. The arms are carved in te e but very 
indistinct: as near as I could make out they are 
a 206" Quarterly Ist, (gu.) a chev. betw. 3 
roses (ar.) ; 2nd, Or on a chev. gu. 3 mullets (?) ; 
—— party per fesse (?), 2 sti igs’ heads affronte 
in chief; 4th, a bend lozengy ; 5th, impaling 
2 wings(?) Can any of your heraldic readers 
supply the proper blazon, tinctures, and names of 
families to which the last four coats belong ? 
W. H. Overat. 
[The following, perhaps, will be found a more correct 
blazon : — 
1. Wadham. 
9, Chessildon. 
3. Popham, Arg. on 
boshed or, 
4. Cheney. Gules a bend lozengy ermine. 
5. The four coats above, impaling Seymour. 
wings conjoined in lure or. } 


3rd, 





Gules a chevron, between 3 roses argent. 
Or on a chevron gules, 3 martlets argent. 
a chief gules, 2 bucks’ heads ca- 


Gules 2 





Replies. 
NAVY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
(2™' S. xii. 253.) 


A very general misconception prevails, I be- 


ieve, respecting the real condition and strength | 


of the royal n vy in the time of Elizabeth. The 
proud distinction bestowed upon the queen, for 
having “ restored ” 
the dormant English claim t 
has led many writers to assert, 


to the sovereignty of 
currente 


the seas, 
calamo, that the development of 
power of the nation was her peculiar solicitude 
throu ghout her long and prosperous reign. ‘The 
fixe , however, that, prior to the signal dis- 
c athens of the Spaniards in 1588, Eliz: ibeth had 


done very little indeed for the navy. True, an 


the naval service, and revived | 


the maritime | 


Act of Parliament was passed in 1563 for the | 


better regulation, maintenance, and increase of 
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it, but nearly thirty years were suffered to elapse | 


before those provisions were ¢ sarried into effect. 

According to Pepys, the royal navy in 1565 
comprised “29 ships and vessels” — i.e. great 
and small — the whole of which were, in that 
year, laid up in ordinary; 251 men being (adds 
that inde fatigable public functionary and gossip) 
“appointed for their safe keeping in harbour.” 
He gives a list of them. (Miscel. viii. f. 175.) 
Between 1565 and 1577 the * ships royal” appear 
to have slightly decreased in number. Harrison, 
who published his De — of Britain in the 
last-mentioned year, states 

“That the Queen’s highness hath at this present al- 
ready made and furnished to the number of one and 


four ships to resist him. 
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twenty great ships, which lie for the most part in 
Gillingham road [close to Chatham]. Besides these, her 
Grace had three notable galleys, the Speedwell, the Trye- 
ri At, and the Black Galley. » 


The next authentic list which we possess of the 
royal navy in the sy » of Elizabeth, refers to the 
year 1578 (Derrick, 25). From that list it ap- 
pears, that the royal navy then consisted of 24 
ships of every dese ription, of the estimated gross 
burden of 10,506 tons. Of those ships, the largest 
was the “Triumph,” 1000 tons, and the smallest 
the “ George,” probably a pinnace, as its burden 
was something under 60 tons. The total number 
of seamen required for this fleet was 6290; or, 
“3760 mariners, 630 gunners, and 1900 soldiers 
(marines).” Whether the whole of this force 
was then actually in the pay of the Queen does 
not appear. The probability is, that it was not. 
Vessels were rarely commissioned by Elizabeth ex- 
cept for some very special service. 

The Leycester Correspondence, published by the 
Camden Society, reveals the inglorious state to 
which the royal navy was reduced between the 
years 1578 and 1585. In the last mentioned year, 
Drake was despatched to the West Indies, and 
took with him six of the queen's ships. The tem- 
porary withdrawal of that very limited squadron 
so greatly distressed the government, that we find 
Lord Burghley over and over again imploring 
Leicester, then in the Netberlands,— 

“To procure knowledge of the state of the [Dutch] 
ships meet for war, in every of their ports; and what 
number of mariners might be spared from thence, if the 
navy of England should have need thereof, which we 
doubt of, because of a great number gone with Sir Francis 
Druke. ( Burg. to Leic. 12 Jan. 1588.) 

The Admiral, in fact, had taken with him every 
queen's ship that was en régle. The Lord Trea- 
surer’s letter of the 26th Dec., in the preceding 
year, which he also addressed to the earl, contains 
a much fuller account of the then state of the royal 
navy ; but I can do no more, in this place, than 
make a passing reference to it. 

It was not till after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in °88, that the eyes of Elizabeth were 
opened to the magnitude of the danger to which 
both the country and herself had been exposed. 
Notwithstanding the timely warning she had had 
of Philip's hostile designs, the queen had _ pre- 
pared no more, and probably less, than thirty- 
Sir Wm. Monson, no 
mean authority on the point, asserts that she 
only had “twenty-eight sail ” in the above memo- 
rable year, the other channel squadrons consisting 
of hired vessels. (Naval Tracts.) Fearing a 
renewal of Philip's attempt on her shores, Eliza- 
beth, in 1589, seriously set about augmenting her 
maritime force. She settled a portion of her 

revenue for the ordinary supply of the navy, 
amounting to about 9000/. per annum, and en- 
couraged “the young nobility and others to adopt 
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the naval profession. At her death, in 1603, the 
royal navy comprised 42 ships, whose aggregate 
burden amounted to 17,055 tons. Derrick, in 
his brief Memoirs of the Nary, gives a complete 
list of them. By comparing it with that of 1578, 
it will be seen that the queen doubled her navy, 
or thereabouts, in the last fourteen years of her 
reign, Yet, during that spasmodic period, her 
annual expenditure on account of the navy never 
exceeded the sum of 30,000/., or only the twelfth 
part of the expense of getting the armour-clad 
“ Warrior” afloat in our day, if, as it is alleged, 
that marvellous piece of nayal architecture costs 
the nation 360,0002. Enquirer. 


-— - — 


EDGAR FAMILY. 
(2™ S. ix. passim; xi. 254; xii. 94.) 

Can any of your correspondents, who take an 
interest in this subject, inform me to what branch 
of the Edgar family belonged Alexander Edgar, 
who represented the town of Haddington in the 
last of the Scottish Parliaments ; and James Edgar, 
who was a commissioner of customs at the same 
time as Adam Smith, and who figures con- 
spicuously in Kaye's Portraits and Caricature 
Sketches ? 

I cannot say that Mr. J. D. Epaar’s com- 
munication (2™ S, xi. 254) appears to me quite 
conclusive as to his claim to the representation of 
Wedderlie. No doubt, as he states, “ on the death 
of Admiral Edgar (Feb. 17th, 1817), the last male 
of the Wedderlie family, Thomas Edgar of Glas- 
gow was noted in the Heralds’ books as next of 
kin.” But Sraratro is quite justified in saying 
(2™* S. xii. 94), “there is no proof whatever 
that there may not have been descendants, in the 
male line, of the numerous cadets of the family in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” It is 
quite certain, for example, that the branch of the 
Wedderlie family planted in the seventeenth cen- 
tury at Newtoun-de-Birgham, in Berwickshire 
(and which flourished there till the death of 
Lieut.-Col. Hunter Edgar, in 1808), was lately 
represented by the Rev. John Edgar of Hutton, 
near Berwick, and is now represented by his son 
Andrew Edgar, Esq., barrister of the Middle 
Temple. But I do not question the probability 
of nearer cadets of Wedderlie being in existence. 
Indeed, I am aware that, besides there having 
been an Edgar of Evelaw and an Edgar of West- 
ruther, the local records show that at the opening 
of the eighteenth century the Edgars were still 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Wedderlie, 
and that several families of the name still lived 
(some as lairds, others as “kindly tenants,”) 
around the chief of the name. It would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain their rela- 
tionship to him; but I suspect the claims of some 
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of their descendants would materially interfere 
with those of the heir of Keithock and Polland. 

Mr. J. D. Enear's attempt to strengthen his 
case by saying that his coat of arms is similar to 
that of the Edgars of Wedderlie, as described by 
me (2 §. ix. 373), is quite out of the question; 
but if he really supposes that the Edgars of 
Keithock, or Polland, bore such arms, he has only 
to turn to Nisbet’s pages to be convinced of his 
error. In the first volume of his System of 
Heraldry, Nisvet says: — 

“David Edgar of Keithock: sable, a lion rampant, 
betwixt a garb in chief, and a writing-pen in base, ar- 
gent. Crest, a dagger and quill crossing each other in 
saltier. Motto, ‘ Potius ingenio quam vi.’ 

“ John Edgar, in Polland, eldest lawful son of Thomas 
Edgar of Keithock, in Scotland, and Magdalen Guthrie, 
his spouse, daughter to John Guthrie of Overdysart: 
sable, a lion rampant, argent, betwixt two garbs in chief 
of the second, banded gules, and a besant in base. Crest, 
a withered branch of oak, sprouting out some leaves pro- 
per. Motto, ‘ Apparet, quod latebat.’” 

It appears, by the bye, that the last Edgar who 
possessed Wedderlie had no less numerous a family 
than five sons and four daughters, namely : — 

1. John, born 1720. 2. Henry, b. 172]. 3. 
Joseph, b. 1724. 4. Michael, b. 1728. 5. Alex- 
ander, b. 1736. 6. Jean, b. 1723. 7. Marion, b. 
1726. 8. Elizabeth, b. 1730. 9. Katherine, b. 
1733. 

It is somewhat remarkable that none of them 
should have descendants. Is it quite certain that 
such is the case ? 

A curious memorial of the last Laird of Wed. 
derlie, which may interest some of your readers, 
exists in the shape of an inscription, placed by 
him on an old Bible belonging to the parish 
church of Westruther : — 

“ 23 Julij, 1736. 
Ilunc sacrosanct ac divinitus revelatz veritatis 
Copicem, 
Reverendo viro 
D. Wautero Scott, 
in Ecclesia de Westruther verbi divini 
PR.£CONI, 
ejusque in eodem ministerio successoribus, sed inter 
sacra tantummodo utendum, 
Donat ac dedicat 
Joannes EpGar de Wedderlie. 
In sacra Scriptura quicquid docetur, veritas; quicquid 
precipitur, bonitas; quicquid promittitur, felicitas est. 
Qualiter esuriens in Campo querit eodem 
Semen avis, gramen bos, leporemque canis ; 
Ingeniis ita diversis diversa ministrat 
Pabula siderei pagina sacra Patris. 
Lac capit hic infans, panem rebustior ztas, 
Nec caret optato curva senecta cibo.” 


Cc. W. 
ANCIENT MUSICAL NOTATION. 
(2™ §. xii. 233.) 


The Greek characters were originally few, and 
founded on the letters of the alphabet; after a 
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time the position of these was varied, and arbi- 
trary signs introduced, every mode requiring a 
pew arrangement : so that, in the time of Alypius, 
115 .c., there were upwards of 1600 characters. 
(See a laboriously constructed table in Laborde’s 
Histoire, vol. i.). ‘The Roman letters were next 
substituted for the Greek characters, perhaps in 
the time of Pope Gregory; but the notation by 
neumes was known in his time. These neumes con- 
sisted of the “dots, points, accents, and other 
hieroglyphics,” mentioned by G. M. G. They 
were arbitrary, and several in number (Gerbert, 
De Cantu, vol. ii., gives an account of forty). 
At first they were placed over the words, without 
lines or indication of cliffs; each mark having a 
separate value, or power. ‘To prevent the uncer- 
tamty attending this notation, a line was drawn 
over the words, about the tenth century; and the 
position of the neumes over or under this defined 
their meaning more distinctly. A second line 
was subsequently added : one line was red, having 
the letter F at the commencement; the other, 
yellow, had C; and from these apparently origi- 


nated the clifis of our modern notation. The | 
neumes gradually became simplified, the addition | 


of the lines facilitating this. Guido added two 
more lines (by some, indeed, he is said to have 
added the second line also, the first or original 
line having been red or black), and the quadrate 
notation commenced, on which ours is founded. 
G. M. G. will find some valuable information on 


the subject in Histoire de [Harmonie au Moyen | 


Age, par E. De Coussemaker, 4to, Paris, 1852 ; 
where several facsimiles are given, together with 
a translation into modern notation. Also, in Jn- 
structions du Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
ments, Musique; by Bottée de Toulmon, with a 
few examples ; Gerbert, De Cantu et Musica Sacra, 
vol. ii, where the first nine plates, although Greek, 
may be usefully referred to as leading to neumes, 
and the tenth and following plates are connected 
with them ; vol. i. p. 336, also refers to them. See 
likewise Walther, Lexicon Diplomaticum, and 
Chronicon Gottwiernse, vol. i. Ws. S. 


The present notation, probably * invented by 
Jean de Muris of Paris in 1338 on the staff of 
five lines, was preceded by that on four, invented 
by St. Bernard in the thirteenth century to suit 
the Gregorian chants, of which specimens may be 
seen in the Benediction Book, or Hymns of the 
Romish Church. But the introduction of five 
horizontal lines, clefs, and square notes, is due to 
Guido of Arezzo and to Franco of Cologne in the 
eleventh century, the latter being the first to 
distinguish the length or duration of a note. 

Gregory the Great, after the manner of the 


il, 144 
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Romans, adopted in the sixth century the letters 
of the alphabet, but he wrote the lowest octave in 
capitals, the next in small letters, and the alt 
in double small letters. The system of the Greeks 
was very complex, having 540 characters for 
notes ; the letter 1 for example, served by varying 
its position and form, in connection with other 
letters, to represent different notes. (Hawkins, 
i. 46, 52, 53.) The Mahometans chant the Koran, 
the tones having been preserved by tradition for 
eleven centuries without notes. The Jews of 
Babylon, who, to preserve the pronunciation of 
| Hebrew, invented fourteen vowel points, also de- 
vised twenty-five accents to represent the chant 
anciently used in the Old Testament. We are to 
consider these accents as analogous to the signs 
ir, 2} ™, ~w, in their representing phrases of music, 
not single notes. ‘Their forms may be seen in the 
Grammar of Gesenius by Conant (p. 20), and 
their Chaldee names and meanings in Buxtorff’s 
Grammar (pp. 28—-31.) Kircher has given the 
musical value of some of them by our system. 
(Burney’s Hist. Music, i.252.) Some MSS. have 
been found with marks, many of which resemble 
the modern crochet and quaver, (Hawkins, i. 
390, 461, 462; ii. 32, 35), and some works have 
been published proposing new systems of notation, 
as the dots of Ubaldo, a.p. 880, (Hawkins, i. 
| 414), but none of these have been adopted by 
the musical public. (See Rousseau, Dict. de 
Musique.) T. J. Buckton. 


Lichfield. 


Herarpic Vortvme temp. Cuarves II. (2™' §, 
xii. 261.)—1 should imagine, from the date and 
character of this volume, that it is one of the dis- 
persed MSS. of John Huntbach, of Fetherston, the 
nephew and pupil of Sir William Dugdale. His 
additions to Erdeswick were supposed by Har- 
wood to have been in the possession of the Wrot- 
tesley family. ‘The present Lord Wrottesley has 
a MS. volume of Huntbach’s, containing collec- 
tions for the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, 
| of which he has recently become possessed. 

I could identify it if I were to see it, which I 
will take an opportunity of doing in the course of 
a few days. S. T. 


Portrait or Corumpus (2" S. xi. 412.) — In 
answer to a Query, I would state that a portrait 
by Parmigianino hangs in the Museo Borbonico 
at Naples, and that it has frequently (though 
erroneously) been called a portrait of Columbus. 

There is no reason to believe that the portrait 
in the Senate Chamber at Albany represents 
Columbus. It bears no resemblance either to the 
cut in De Bry’s Voyages, or to the picture in the 
Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris; nor yet to the de- 
scription of him given by his illegitimate son, Don 
Fernando, as quoted by Prescott. And then 
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what are we to say of the date of the Albany pic- 
ture, 1592 ? J.C. L. 

James DoveGras, THE Printer (2™ S. xii. 222. 
— In the Letter from J. Chalmers there is a slight 


mistake. He says that Francis Douglas, “ about 
1761,. . .. sold off his book stock, and shut up 


his printing-house.” He was still in business in 
1768. I have in my possession the very rare first 
edition of Helenore, or the Fortunate Shepherdess, 
by Alexander Ross, Schoolmaster of Lochlen, in 
Forfarshire ; and which, by-the-way, is the iden- 
tical copy sent by Dr. Beattie to Dr. Blacklock, 
and is referred to, if my memory serves, in the 
letter to Dr, Blacklock, 1 July, 1768, as given in 
Sir Wm. Forbes's Life of Beattie. It bears the 
following imprint: “* Aberdeen: Printed by and 
for Francis Douglas, Mpccixvu.” J.S8. G. 


Puiromatuic Socrety (2"* §. xi. 308.)—I 
have the Journal of the Philomathic Society, 4 vols. 
8vo, 1824-6; but I do not find any information 
in it respecting the Society itself. 
the last volume it is stated that for the future the 
journal would be published annually. Was this 
intention carried out ? J. H. Ditton. 


“Hett anp Tommy” (2"¢ S. xii. 167.) — Mr. 
Dovustepay's etymology of “Old Harry” leads 
one to doubt the correctness of his conjecture 
about “ Hell and Tommy.” So far from knowing 
“of course,” that “Old Harry,” as a name for 
the Evil One, was a compliment to Henry VIIL., 
“ Old Hairy” was, if I remember right, the most 
satisfactory derivation arrived at when the point 
was discussed in “ N. & Q.” ee 


CierGyMan Esquire (2™ §. xii. 267.) — The 
Register of Burials of the parish of Bemerton 
contains the following entry in relation to “ holy 
Mr. Herbert” : — 

“ Mr George Herbert, Esq., Parson of Foughleston and 
Bemerton, was buried 3 day of March, 1632.” 

(See Mr. Willmott’s Life of Geo. Herbert, pre- 
fixed to Routledge’s edition of his Works, 1854, 
p- xviii.) Ros. J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 

I have seen it stated somewhere that the Rev. 
Grenville Wheler, prebendary of Southwell, and 
rector of Leake, co Nottingham, who married 
Lady Katharine Maria Hastings, and died in 1770, 
would always have the title of esquire affixed to 
his name, in consequence of his being the eldest 
surviving son of the Rev. Sir George Wheler, 
who was knighted by King Charles IL previous to 
his ordination. E. H. A. 

I can give at least one instanee of this usage, 
and have certainly met with others, though not 
made a note of them. In front of some alms- 


houses at Barnes-Green near Sheffield, is this in- 
scription : — . 
“Sir Richard Scott by his will appointed his brother, 


At the end of 
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| the Revd Doctor Rich* Watts, Essqr, to erect this Hospital, 


which he did in 1639, and endowed it with 30% a year,” 
There seems to be no reason why a clergyman 
entitled by birth or inheritance to use coat-armour 
should not “write himself armigero” with ag 
much propriety as if he were a baronet or noble. 
man; he would use those titles in addition to 
Rev. J. Eastwoop. 


NorruamptonsuireE Saw: Spurs (2" §. xii, 
271.)—An expression somewhat analogous to that 
mentioned by your correspondent R. W. B., is 
commonly used in Yorkshire. When a couple 
about to be married make the announcement to 
the clergyman, that the banns are to be published, 
it is termed “putting in the spurrings ;”* and 
when the said banns are published, once, twice, 
or three times, the couple are said to be “ spurred 
once, twice, or three times,” as the case may be. 

The spurrings last good for a year after they 
are first published: for if the parties be not mar- 
ried before the end of that period, the “ spurrings” 
must be “ put in” again. 

The word itself appears to me to suggest its 
own meaning. If a damsel is so far prevailed 
upon, as to allow her swain to put in the “ spur- 
rings,” and if the object of his choice be openly 
proclaimed in the hearing of the congregation, it 
is surely no indifferent means of pushing him for- 
ward to fulfil the remainder of his duty. 

H. E. Wirkrxsox, 

This joke evidently owes its origin to a phrase 
in common use, especially in our northern coun- 
ties, where, to “ put in the spurrings,” means to 
have banns of marriage published in church ; and 
to be “spurred up” or “asked out” means to 
have had the banns published for the third and 
last time. The word spire (A.-S. spirian), to in- 
quire or learn, occurs in Havelok the Dane and 
Kyng Alysander (see Coleridge's Glossarial Index), 
and the actual form spurre in the same sense 
occurs in one of the Martin Mar-Prelate Tracts, 
and Lillie’s Mother Bombie (see Hunter's Hallam- 
shire Glossary) ; compare also the Scotch speer or 
spier. In a Glossary of Yorkshire Words, §c., 
collected in Whitby and the Neighbourhood, the 
word spurrings is thus explained. “ The banns of 
marriage ; a word apparently having an affinity 
with wedding haste.” J. Eastwoop. 

Cross anp Pitre (2S. xii, 255.) — This ex- 
pression is certainly of French origin, as B. H. C. 
The chief difficulty is about the mean- 
ing of pile. The French themselves are not at all 
agreed about its derivation. Perhaps the most 
plausible opinion is, that it is an old word for 
ship: a ship having been anciently sometimes re- 


suggests. 


[* Is not the phrase rather another form of the Scotch 
verb spere or speir, “to ask or inquire”? the preterite 
of which, according to Jamieson, is “ spure.” — Ep. “ N. 
& Q.”] 
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presented on the reverse of a coin. The Diction- 
naire de Trévoux, s. v. Pie, says: —- 

« Pile se dit aussi du revers de la monnoie opposé a la 
croix, que en est la principale marque chez les Chrétiens. 
Daus les louis d‘or, la pile est la téte ou l’effigie du Prince, 
parce que la croix est de l'autre cété. Dans les louis 
blancs, on appelle la téte du Prince la croix, et ses Ar- 
moiries qui sont de l’autre cété, la pile... .. On tient 
que c’est un vieux mot qui signifioit navire, et que les 
anciens Romains jouoient & ce jeu avec une monnoie faite 
en mémoire de Saturne, od l’on voyoit la téte de Janus 
d’un cété, et de l’autre un navire sur lequel il etoit arrivé 
en Italie .... Mais les Gaulois en avoient une plus 
ancienne, qui représentoit d’un cété un navire, et de l’autre 
une téte humaine, dont il s’est fait un jeu qu’on appeloit 
autrefois chef ou nef; qu’on appelle maintenant croir ou 
pile.” 

Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Has it ever been suggested that this may have 
had its origin in the coins of the Conqueror ? 
“ PILL’ LMREX” is on the obverse of all his pen- 

;; and a cross on, I believe, all the known re- 
yerses. The P might not unreasonably be sup- 
posed to have been unintelligible to his Norman 
and French subjects. H. J. F. S. 





Tue (Paris) Frencu Testament or 1686 
(2 S. xii. 209.) ——Craracn has certainly not 
found any costly treasure in the New Testament 
he speaks of, for Pere Amelote’s version is one of 
the most common and most frequently edited 
productions of the French press. Le Long, the 
best authority, gives the following list of editions 
down to his time (Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. ii. pp. 
53—56) : — 

“Novum Testamentum Dion. Amelotte in Gallicum 
idioma Conversum. 3 vol. in 8°, Parisiis. Francisci 
Muguet. Evangelia et Actus Ap. 1666. Epistole 
D. Pauli, 1667. Epistola Canonice et Apocalypsis, 
1670 

Idem absque notis, 2 vol. 12°. Ibid. 1668, 1673. 

Idem recognitum cum nova admonitione ad lectores, 

2 vol. in 12°. Ibidem, Muguet, 1677. 

Idem in 24°, ibid. iisdem typis, 1678. 

Idem in 12°, Parisiis, Muguet, 1681, 1686. 

Idem, cum notis, 2 vol. in 4°. Ibid. Muguet, 1688. 

Idem, absque notis, in 24°, ibidem 1686, 1692. 

Idem in 12°, ibid. 1696; in 24°, ibid. 1702. 

Idem in 12°, Parisiis, Michaelis David, 1703. 

Idem, annuente Ludov. Antonio Cardinali de Noailles 

editum in 12°. Ibidem, ejusdem typis, 1703. 
Idem, stylo aliquoties mutato, in 12°. Ibid. 170 
Joun W1LLIAMs. 
Arno’s Court. 


Piayinc Carps: Linen Paper (2 §. xii. 187.) 
—It is doubtful if playing cards were made of 
linen fibre only. A few years ago an eminent 
photographic firm made an attempt to produce an 
unexceptionable paper for the use of calotypists. 
t was manufactured of new Irish linen, and 
proved to be exceedingly tough and close in tex- 
ture; indeed so close as to defy the united efforts 
of the most experienced paper-makers and chemists 
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to make it take the size, 


é ! The experiment was an 
expensive failure. 


U.O.N. 


Freemason (2S. xii. 278.) —The following 
extract is from the “ Decreta Synodi Plenarie 
Episcoporum Hibernia, Thurles Habite 
Anno mocccx. Jussu Supericrum. Dublinii, ete., 
1851”:— 


apud 


“De Parochis, 14. Cum gravissima damna religioni 
et reipublice ex societatibus secretis oriantur, parochos 
monemus ut maximam diligentiam in eo ponant, ut 
hujusmodi societates in suis parceciis non instituantur. 

“15. Cum vero maximopere dolendum sit non paucos 
catholicos damnate societati Liberorum Muratorum no- 
men dedisse, Parochi eis in memoriam revocent, omnes 
jure meritoque excommunicationem Summo Pontifici re- 
servatam ipso facto incurrere, qui audent vel presumunt 
hujusmodi societates inire, vel propagare, aut confovere, 
receptare, occultare, aut iis etiam interesse, prout statuit 
Clemens XII. Const. in Eminenti, roborata ac Confirmata 
a Benedicto XIV. in Const. Providas, an. 1751; a Pio 
VII. in Const. Ecclesiam, an. 1821; a Leone XII. in 
Const. Quo graviora, an. 1826; et ab aliis Pontificibus. 

“ Quod si Catholici aliqui in alias societates secretas 
nominatim a Sede Apostolica non damnatas conveniant, 
sive juramento sive mera promissione ad secretum ser- 
vandum se obligent, eos parochus ad Episcopum deferat, 
ut re perpensa gravissimis peenis Ecclesiasticis contu- 
maces puniantur.” 

R. C, 


Cork, 


King EDwarp anp Liewetyn (2™ S. xii. 9, 
78, 139, 157, 211.) — When I wrote the remarks 
inserted in p. 157, I certainly had not seen the 
communication of G. O., nor was I aware of the 
publication by the Camden Society of a work 
attributed to Walter de Mapes (or Map), the 
authorship of which I may be allowed to doubt. 
Leland mentions no work written by him except 
his translation, or pretended translation, of the 
Historia Britonum. Admitting, however, that he 
did write a book under the title De Nugis Curia- 
lium, the anecdote in question must be an inter- 
polation, for the only Prince of Wales of the 
name that he could have known anything about 
was Llewellyn ap Sitsyllt, who began his reign 
over South Wales in 998, and over North Wales 
in 1015, and died in 1021; during which period, 
of twenty-three years, there was no King Edward 
to whom the story could apply. The suggestion 
that Edmund Ironside was meant, cannot be ad- 
mitted ; the story must be taken as it is, other- 
wise we might with equal propriety alter the 
name of the Welsh prince, and thus apply the 
story to any two contemporary rulers of England 
and Wales. The passage which Mr. Nicnots 
has translated, while it shows pretty clearly who 
the parties really were that the writer had in 
view, is not at all applicable to Llewelyn ap Sit- 
syllt, whose “deeds of wickedness” were totally 
unknown to all our chroniclers, who have re- 
corded nothing to his dishonour ; but, on the con- 
trary, highly extol his rule under which “ail 
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things did prosper in the land.” He had no wars 
with his Saxon neighbours; who on their part, 
had too much to do in defending themselves 
against the Danes, to be enabled to fall upon him. 
The consequence was, an unusual degree of peace 
and prosperity in the principality. It is quite 
evident that Llewelyn ap Griffith was the prince 
intended ; who, from the time of his accession in 
1246 to his death in 1282, was almost continually 
at war with the English, and never on very good 
terms with them — grievous “deeds of wicked- 
ness,” no doubt, in the estimation of the writer. 
I believe I am right in stating that Edward I. 
never was at Aust; and certainly Llewelyn was 
much too wary to trust himself so fur in his 
enemy's country, more especially to such a place 
as Beachley. The whole relation is a fable, which 
could not have been written before some time in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, probably the 
latter. ae We 


Carprnat or St. Paur’s (2™ S. xii. 229, 259.) 
— This ancient and very important office is pecu- 
liar to St. Paul's Cathedral throughout the Pro- 
testant world. ‘The two Cardinals are elected 
from the minor canons, or vicars choral. Their 
duties, according to the injunctions of Bishop 
Compton (MS. in the Muniment-room of the 
cathedral), are to teach the choristers the cate- 
chism weekly, or at least monthly ; and once a 
year “deliver a note to the Dean of those who do 
not profit, or who are negligent or stubborn.” 
They also visit the sick, bury the dead, and take 
notice of the attendance of the members of the 
Church. Miss Hackett says : — 

“ There was formerly a much closer connection be- 
tween the Cardinals of the Choir and the Cathedral 
School than what subsists at present. Several instances 
are on record where the Mastership of the Boys, and the 
Almonry, have been given to the Junior Cardinal.” — 
Documents and Authorities respecting the Ancient Colle- 
giate Foundation attached to St. Paul's Cathedral (pri- 
vately printed), p. xi. 

Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 

Arcupexen Famiry (2™ S. xii. 249.) —In 


ticulars of the Archdeken (or Archdeacon) family 
“after their dispossession at the Revolution,” I 
beg to send the following transcript of an inscrip- 
tion in the old churchyard of Donnybrook, near 
Dublin : — 

“ Here lyeth the body of John Archdeacon, who de- 
parted this life the 27th of May, in the yeare of our Lord 
1706. Patrick Archdeacon, his father, caused this stone 
to be set here,” 

Mr. D’ Alton, in his Zllustrations of King James's 
Trish Army List (1689), vol. i. p. 382, gives sun- 
dry particulars of the family. Abusa. 


Rev. Grorce Watson (2 S. viii. 396, &c.)— 
The following extracts from MS. Notes by Rev. 


Benj. Rudge, in an interleaved Bible which be- 





—_ to your correspondent, who wishes for par- | 


longed to him, and is now in my possession, may 
interest Mr. Gutch* :— 

“Genesis ii. 17. But did man die on the day of his 
transgression? says the infidel. In answer to this ob. 
jection, let it be considered that a 1000 years are in the 
sight of God but as one day. No man then, neither 
Adam nor any one of his posterity, lived to the end of 
such aday. The longest liver died within the compass of 
a 1000 years, 

“For this solution I am obliged to my much esteemed 
and very learned friend Mr. Watson.” 

“Psalm xxiv. 4. ‘NY’, vanity,’ says Mr. Watson ina 
Letter to me on this Psalm, ‘1 have some reason to think 
signifies a false object of worship — so idol and idolatry, 
But,’ continues he, ‘ whether you retain the more general 
term used in the translation, or prefer this that is pro- 
posed in the comment upon it, the passage will be very 
like one in the 15th Psalm, “who speaketh the truth in 
his heart.”’ 

“IT made a quere, whether it might not relate to 
Christ’s crucifixion? To which he replied : 

“*] don’t find that NW” is applied to lifting up in a 
sacrificial sense, D9 being used for the Heave-otfering, 
and 05) signifies the Affections of the frame as well as 
the frame itself, properly the Animal frame, in which 
they are placed and to which they belong. This is to be 
examined, whether NU” ever occurs in a sacrificial sense, 
Christ thus speaks of his crucifixion: “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
And we are told by the Evangelist that this he said sig- 
nifying what death he should die. Psalm cxxxix. 20: 
sy rd N12, Thine enemies take (thy name) in 
vain,’ 

F. B. Retox. 

Arms or D’Urpan, Farewe 1, anp GARDNER 
(2™ S. xii. 168.) — 

D'Urban. Az. on a chief arg. a demi lion ramp. 
gu. 

Farewell. Sa. a chev. betw. 3 escallops or. 

Gardiner (or Gardner). Arg. on a chev. gu. 
betw. 3 griflins’ heads erased az., an anchor betw. 
2 lions pass. combatant or. J. Woopwarp. 


Setr-winpinc Wartcues (2™ §S. xii. 88, 180, 
279.) —In reply to your correspondent Esrs, the 
names of Boxeil of Brighton, and of Wilkinson 


| of Leeds, have been furnished. I have also seen 


the names of other country watchmakers upon 
watches such as those referred to. I believe, 
therefore, that the principle is not now by any 
means so uncommon as Este supposes. ‘The 
merit of the original invention, however, is due 
to Mr. Viner, whose present address is 19, Sack- 
ville Street, Piccadilly. I may at any rate affirm, 
having had one of his watches in constant wear 
for a period approaching forty years, that I have 
not heard of any earlier maker who had super- 
seded the use of the ordinary watchkey. Mr. 
Viner’s first construction was a jointed lever, 
passing through the pendant, and acting directly 
upon the mainspring, and furnished of course with 





[* Our esteemed correspondent, J. M. Gutch, Esq., died 
at his residence, Barbourne, near Worcester, on Sept. 20; 
1861, in his 85th year.—Ep. ] 
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a ratchet to prevent the recoil of the spring. 
More recently, the spring has been wound up by 
means of a revolving cylinder ; and this method 
has the advantage of giving power to set the 
bands also, when required, without a key. The 
same apparatus has further been applied to a third 
purpose in the case of hunting watches, namely, 
that of a push-piece, to release the cover of the 
face. Whether Este’s watch will admit of the 
alteration he desires, I am unable to say. Pro- 
bably it will not. But of this I am certain; that 
if any one can accomplish it, no person is more 
likely to do it satisfactorily than the artist I have 
named. I may observe in conclusion that the 
term “ self-winding watches,” employed by Este, 
is hardly applicable to the case. He is perhaps 
not aware that there are watches which wind 
themselves up, that is, are provided with a me- 
chanism in which the bodily exercise of the wearer 
sets in motion a shifting weight, which, as the 
train runs down, again restores the force of the 
spring. ‘These may be strictly termed sel/-wind- 
ing, but I do not think they are thoroughly to be 
depended upon. R. 8S. Q. 


Spontaneous Compustion or Tress (cf. De- 
cared WitLows, 2™? §. xii. 235.) —With due 
deference to Mr. Loudon, and the venerable en- 
tomological firm of Messrs. Kirby and Spence, I 
submit the following from the Cambridge Adver- 
tiser of 1843 : — 

“This summer the banks of the Cam exhibit an un- 
usual multitude of those singular phenomena, cases of 
spontaneous ignition and combustion in growing willows. 
About a week ago we observed in one instance, at a point 
of the river not far from Granchester, the process rapidly 
going on. It was really astonishing to look upon a fine 
willow, in the full vigour of vegetable health, pouring 
forth clouds of smoke from its half-burnt stem, and 
doomed speedily to expire, itself its own funeral pile. 
The tree which we observed last week is now prostrate: 
its very foliage charred, a vegetable ruin, as if stripped, 
shattered, blasted, and half consumed by the electric 
fluid.” 

In the autumn of 1859 I myself witnessed what 
I believe was another case of spontaneous com- 
bustion in a different kind of tree, the elm. 

Flanking one of the gates leading to the grounds 


of Manpadt-house, there once stood a pair of 


family trees, two more than centenary elms. One 
of these had thrown its principal branch over the 
road, and this, by taking root again, formed an 
arch, under which the highest waggons could 
conveniently pass. The other — in the time I am 
referring to — had lost its crown, and presented 
a stump of some ten feet high. That stump, 
partly hollow, mostly consisted of decayed wood, 
such as is phosphorescent in the dark, and, once 
lighted, burns like tinder. From an unknown 
cause, after heavy rains, it suddenly took fire, and 
though our whole family tried to save it, what 
remained of our favourite of many years, alas! 
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had to be laid even with the soil it had, in its 
glory, so long o’ershadowed. 

In my present neighbourhood, a beech was also 
partly consumed without apparent cause. 

Joun H. van Lennep. 

Zeyst, Sept. 30, 1861. 

Tue Bartic Sea anp THE Rern-DeeR (2"4 
S. xii. 248.) — The derivation of the word Baltic 
appears to be unknown. This sea is called by the 
Germans, Danes, and Swedes, the Eastern Sea. 
Baltic was first used by Adam of Bremen, a monk 
of the twelfth century, and perhaps took its name 
from the port Baltiskoi, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Finland. The name is probably ancient 
Prussian ; and if of affinity with the Lithuanian, 
in which balta means white, such name would be 
appropriate to a sea often covered with ice and 
snow. There are the great and little Belts, from 
the Danish baelt, a girdle, which may have fur- 
nished Adam of Bremen with a name for this sea, 
these being the only passages into it from the 
Northern Ocean. 

The name of the Rhendeer, Rein Deer, or 
Rain Deer, are various, as Rangifer, Reinthier, 
Tharandthier of Gesner, Jonston and others. 
Some of the French name it Rhenne, others Asne- 
sauvage, and the French-Canadians Carré-bauf 
or Caribou. It is the Altehk of the Crees, the 
Etthin of the Chippeways, the Tooktoo of the Es- 
quimaux, the Tukta of the Greenlanders, the 
Boetsoi of the Laplanders, and the Rhen of the 
Swedes. (Penny Cyclo. viii. 355.) 

T. J. Buckxron. 

Mountenay Famiry (2™ §, xii. 169, 238, 254.) 
— I have not seen the article under this heading, 
which appeared at p. 169 of the present volume, 
but if it adds to the information already given, | 
would say that Collins in his Peerage, in the 
pedigree of “ Cornwallis, Lord Cornwallis,” speaks 
of a Robert Cornwaleys (which Robert succeeded 
his brother Edward in the lordship of Brome, co. 
Suffolk in 1510), who took to wife “a daughter 
of the family of Mountney,” but died without 
issue. 

You will observe that Collins spells the name 
the same as the Irish Baron of the Exchequer men- 
tioned by Mr. John D'Alton. D. M. Stevens. 


Gorsucu Famury (2"¢ S. xii. 249.) — There is 
a respectable resident in this town of the above 
name, a native of Chichester, to which place his 
grandfather removed from near London, and who 
many years since collected some particulars of his 
family, to establish his claim (which, however, 
proved unsuccessful) to property of a large amount 
(either bank-stock or in chancery), standing in 
the name of Talbot Gorsuch. ‘This is all my in- 
formant could give me, except that he believed, 
in answer to my inquiry, that the documents used 
to prove the claim were either lost or destroyed; 
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still your correspondent may derive a clue from 
these facts to better information. The name is 
uncommon, and is not to be met with in Sussex, 
or the adjoining counties at the present day, 
though two of the name are to be found in Lon- 
don (vide Kelly's Directory, 1861.) I am tempted 
to ask what is the origin of this name, and of one 
or two others occurring in this place equally 
strange, as Gouk, Gutch, and Guze: the two last 
may be variations of Gooch and Guise or Gyse. 
The latter is mentioned among the unclassed 
patronymics in Lower’s Surnames. 


Southampton. 
This family was seated at Gorsuch, in the co. 
of Lancaster; and in the Heralds’ Visitation of 
that county in 1665 will be found the pedigree 
of Edward Gorsuch, fifth in descent from an an- 
cestor there seated. Whether the Maryland emi- 
grants were descended from, or in any way con- 
nected with, the Lancashire race I cannot say. 
J. R. 
Loomine vn THE Distance (2"*S. xii. 246.)— 
Loom is Anglo-Saxon leoman, to shine, an old 
nautical term used in “ that ship looms large, the 
land looms high”—and means, a ray of light 
dim, distant appearance. Looming means also, 
mirage, and loom-gale, a gentle gale. This word 
is correlative with gleam and gloom. The part of 
an oar within board, next the handle, is termed 
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Henry W.S. Tayror. 


the doom; the flat part in the water being the | 


blade. It means a sea-duck, as well as the 

weaver’s machine. Also from the Anglo-Saxon 

lome, a utensil, hence heir-loom. Pye used the 

first word before Wilson and Disraeli, and Piers 

Ploughman used the last. T. J. Bucxrton. 
Lichfield. 


Tuomas Hoop, anp AN ALuiTeratTive AL- 
pHaBet (2 §S. xii. 173.)—Some confirmation of 
the opinion of Mr. Thomas Hood, that his father 
was not the author of the Alphabet, “ An Austrian 
Army,” occurs to me in the recollection that the 
Alphabet in question was a boyish delight of 
mine, and that I found it in an old magazine, I 
fancy dated about 1815—16. The “ D™” line, in 
my edition, ran,— 

“ Dealing destruction’s devastating doom,” 
and towards the end we had old Suwarrow ap- 
pearing in a religious character : 
“ Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds.” 

The composition should be reprinted, Mr. Mor- 
timer Collins happily characterising it as a re- 
markable tour de force. S. B. 

Dotne Goosrnerry (2™ S, x. 307.) —I am in- 
clined to consider this expression as originally 
intended for “doing gossiping”; that is, acting 
as a gossip, or mutual and confidential friend to 
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the chief parties engaged. It is fair to state that 

the idea started, of its relationship to “ gooseberry 

picking ” (p. 377), is supported, as I am informed, 

by a provincial expression, namely, “ daisy pick- 

ing,” for the same friendly office. W. F. 
Dublin. 


Capt. Aten Garpiner, R.N. (2 S. xii. 168.) 
—This gentleman was a member of the family of 
that name resident at Combe Lodge near Whit- 
church, Oxon, whose arms, [ presume, are, az. a 
chev. erm. between 3 griffins’ heads erased, ar. 

W. UL. Lamar, 


Fulham. 


Mrs. Botpero (2™ §S. xii. 249.)— Mrs. Bol- 
dero appears to have been the widow of the Rey. 
George Boldero, vicar of South Rainham, in Nor. 
folk. Her Sacred Dramas were privately printed 
by subscription at Holt in 1823, and were dedi- 
cated to Lady Ann Coke. Their names are, The 
Deluge ; Joseph; Naboth’s Vineyard; The Shu. 
namite. J. Ricwarpson. 


By Jinco (2™ S. xii. 272.) — For information 
about St. Jingo, Gengo, or Gengulphus, see the 
Ingoldsby Legends (edit. 1858), pp. 146, 155— 
163. J. Woopwarp. 

Shoreham. 


Jenco is Basque for the devil. Manicheism 
prevails in the Basque Provinces ; and those who 
worship Jenco will probably swear by him. 

Mortimer Co tins. 

An abbreviation of Jirnigo, a corruption from 
** Je renie Dieu,” a watchword of the rebels in 
the wars of the Jacquerie ! L. M. M. R. 


Ertrarn rs Crowtanp Caurcn (2" §. x. 
494.) — I cannot say whether the epitaph, quoted 
by T. W., is still to be traced in Crowland Abbey 
church ; but the original thereof he will find in 
Quarles’ Emblems, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Green Rose (2™ S. xii. 233.)—I have hada 
green rose in the open ground two years, and it 
has flowered pretty well. It is too late for it 
now; but as it has a half-starved bud upon it 
still, I send it to Mr. Editor, in hopes that he 
may know the true address of Tretane. The 
plant was obtained from one of the London florists, 
I believe. It is a “China rose.” I do not re- 
member any perfume, and the petals have none 
of the velvet softness of other roses. In short, it 
is hardly more attractive than a small artichoke, 
except from its curiosity. It might do better in 
a conservatory. If I and the rose live till next 
summer, and Trerane will give his address to 
“N. & Q,,” I will try to send him a better 
specimen. 

As to green flowers, we have the fritillary, more 
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than one hellebore, the auricula, a grape hyacinth, 
several spurges (Euphorbium), mignoneite, and 
several others which do not at this moment occur 
ge 
In answer to TRETANES’ inquiry after a green 
rose, I beg to state that two or three specimens of 
a perfectly green rose were exhibited by Mr. 
Mitchell, the florist, at Piltdown, near Uxbridge; 
who will answer any inquiries on the subject. 
R. W. B. 
There is a curious variety which has green 
flowers, but those I have seen are neither “ lovely ” 
nor “fragrant.” It is known to the borticul- 
turists, I believe, under the name of Bengale 
verte. W. C. Treveyan. 
Wallington. 


to me. 
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and so well preserved —a Guido! 


Having recently returned from Ireland, I am } 


enabled to inform your correspondent Tretane 
that, in the conservatory at Duncairn, Belfast, 
the seat of A. J. Macrory, Esq., may now be seen 
growing vigorously, and in full bloom, a green 
Tose. H. A. A. 


Sir Samvet Crarx (2" S. xii. 269.)—I believe, 
but cannot put my hand on my authority, the 
arms of Sir Samuel Clark, Sheriff of London, 
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*Tis quite flesh and 
blood, 1 protest. It only wants a touch from the torch 
of Prometheus to start from the canvass, and fall a bid- 
ding!’ He knocked it down in five minutes at sixty- 
three ten, and a general plaudit ensued.” 
Epwarp F. Rimpavrt. 
Henry Laurens (2"? §S. x. 209.) — Anra- 
CADABRA states, that Henry Laurens, the first 
Vice-president of South Carolina, was indebted, 
through the younger Laurens, then in London, 
to Peter Taylor, Esq., M.P. for Portsmouth, for 
the earliest and fullest information of the move- 
ments of Great Britain, the destination and 
strength of the armament equipped for America, 
&e. <As the information is new to me, and of 
much interest, will your correspondent kindly 
furnish his authority ? D. M. Stevens. 
Guildford. 
Antuony Hentey (2™ S. xii. 107, 158.) — 
Andover being the only Hampshire borough for 
which this gentleman ever sat, his letter must 


| have been addressed to the Corporation of that 


town. He afterwards sat for Meleombe Regis 


| and Weymouth severally, and died as representa- 


to have been, “Gules, a fleur-de-lys or and | 


canton, ermine.” This is the coat engraved on 
the portraits of Dr. Samuel Clark, the martyro- 
logist; and used before and since by his family, 
of whom the sheriff was possibly a cadet. 

The coat, so far as I am aware, has not been 
ued by any other of the numerous races of 
Clarks, excepting by a benefactor in the last cen- 


tive for the latter in 1710. W. H. Lam™in. 


Fulham. 

Grorce IV, (2™ S, xii. 269.) — The poetical 
piece inquired for is entitled “ The King’s Wel- 
come to Edinburgh, by a Country Shepherd, his 


| Wife, and Daughter; a True Tale, by R. How- 


tury to the town of Leicester, where the above | 


coat is set up in one of the churches. Any par- 
ticulars of this benefactor will oblige CLericutus. 


Sir Samuel Clarke, of London, merchant, was 
knighted at St. James's, 14th June, 1712; at the 
same time, the two sheriffs of London and Mid- 
dlesex were knighted (Casse and Stewart). 

He was sheriff himself for London in that year 
upon Casse and Stewart retiring from office, and 
died 5th Dee. 1733. His will, in the Prerogative 
Office, may furnish all the particulars required by 
G.P.P. See Stow's London, vol. ii. 153. J. BR. 


Prig THe Avctionrer (2™ S. xii. 88.) —In a 
somewhat uncommon little volume, A Fortnigh?'s 
Ramble through London, 1795, p. 22, is the fol- 
lowing notice of this person, whoever he was: — 

“You should go to the Haymarket, when Foote’s 
Minor is performed, to see Mr. Smirk, the auctioneer, 
Successor to Mr. Prig, the greatest man the world ever 
saw in hisway. He could touch you up a lot. There 
Was no resisting him. He would force you to bid, whe- 
ther you would or no. ‘Hold up that picture —a little 
higher — higher yet, there’s a position to look ata pic- 
ture. A-going for five-and-forty—for forty-five a-going. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am quite ashamed — I blush at 


den.” It occupies from pp. 117 to 151 of The 
Royal Scottish Minstrelsy ; being Loyal Effusions 
upon Geo. IV.’s Visit to Scotland, G. Serk, 1824, 
and is the longest in the book. Is R. Howden 
otherwise known as a Scottish poet ? J. O. 


Haze Eves (2° S. xii. 270.) —“ Pray, Mr. 
Editor, what are hazel eyes?” What a question 
is this to put to a book-worm (if I may dare to 
apply so irreverent a word to our respected chief), 
be he bachelor, benedict, or widower forlorn! 
How glad I should be, were it in my power, to 
name the author of the following mural effusion! 
He would, no doubt, be the very authority Her- 
MENTRUDE requires ; rather surely than you, Sir, 
as its absence under the heading “ Queries with 
Answers” clearly shows. 

“ Je n’aime pas, moi, les grands yeux noirs, 
Qui disent toujours ‘1 vill make varr’; 
Je n’aime non plus les grands yeux bleus, 
Qui disent toujours ‘I vill love you’ 

Ni noirs, ni bleus, pour moi, je dis, 
Mais toujours les hazel eyes for me.” 


S. H. H. 


Our word hazel (corylus) is from the German, 


where we have hase, hare; haselhuhn, hazel-hen 


| or quail ; haselmaus, dormouse ; hase/nutz, hazel- 


nut; haseloel, oil from the hazel-nut; Aaselwurz, 
hazelwort ; haselstaude and haselstrauch, the hazel- 


Your indolence in bidding! A piece so highly finished, | tree. In English we have hazel mould, or red 
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loam. From these the colour hazel may be de- 


termined; and light brown is correct, although | 


dark brown may be meant when expressed as in 
the song — 

“ The dark hazel eyes of the lovely brunette,” 
where very dark eyes were intended. 

We have “ Black-eyed Susan,” and “ her spark- 
ling eyes were dark as jet ;” but in the Caucasian 
race, although all have the pigmentum nigrum*, 
an eye really black is unknown. Hazel cannot 
mean greyish-blue, if etymology is to settle the 
question. T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 


Sauce, SAucE-ALong, on JACK-BY-THE-HEDGE 
(2™ S. xi. 148.) — This plant, the Alliaria offici- 
nalis of botanists, is called by our early writers 
on plants, Poor man's treacle, and English treacle. 
Dr. Wm. Turner, in his Herbal, printed 1658, 
speaks of this plant, and says it “is commonly used 
both in England and in Germany to be put in 
sauces in the spring of the year, wherefore the 
Englishmen call it sauce-alone, and the Germans 
sauszkraut.” 

Robert Turner, in his British Physician, printed 
1664, says, “it warmeth the stomach, and causeth 
digestion, and therefore is a good sauce to salt- 
fish to digest the crudities and corrupt humours 
it engenders. This plant when bruised smelleth 
strong like garlick, but more pleasant.” 

It is clear, therefore, that this plant derived its 
name, sauce-alone, from its properties, and not from 
a lane, on the side of which it sometimes grows, 
as well as in other places. S. Brisry. 


Spoon-prirt (2°¢ §. xi, 63.)—The conjectural 
etymology suggested by Paratuina is so com- 
letely borne ont by Professors Fleming and 
Tibbins, in their English and French Dictionary, 
that I am induced to make the following extract, 
in which the whole matter seems to be most satis- 
factorily dealt with : — 

“ To Spoom, v. a. [to raise a foam or spume], écumer 
Sfaire lever Vécume. 

“To Sproom, v. a. [a metaphorical expression taken 
from a ship, which being carried with violence, spumes 
or raises a foam], etre porté avec violence ou rapidité ; 
s’avancer d'un cours rapide ; [in sea-language] courir vent 
arriére (dans un gros temps). 

“ SPOOM-DRIFT, ss. - sea-language; a continued 
spray }, poussiére d’eau de mer (qui couvre tante la surface 
des eaux dans un gros coup de vent), f." 

Yerac. 

Tue Sart-nox (2™ §S. xi. 448.)—It seems 
strange that this humorous account of a college 
examination should be claimed at this late day 
for Porson. It was unquestionably written by 
Judge Francis Hopkinson of this city, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. His 


* “In man this is not black, but a deep brown.” —Penny 
Cyclop, x. 157. 











| works were published in 1792, in three octavo 
volumes. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


| 
|  Tirrany (2™ S. xii, 234.) — In a little Family 
Miscellany, of which I am printing a few copies, 
| there occurs a very curious “romance of real 
| life,” narrated by my father, under the title of the 
“ Lady of Gratitude.” This lady (well known to 
my father personally), whose history was certainly 
remarkable, ultimately became the wife of a Mr. 
Tiffany—of whom, however, there are no “ genea- 
logical” particulars; but should Saxon feel an 
interest in this trifle connected with the name of 
Tiffany, I shall be most happy to forward to him, 
by “return of post,” the four small pages of 
which the “ Lady of Gratitude” narrative consists, 
Epwin Rorrs, 
48, Ossulston Street, Somers’ Town, N.W. 


Maypotes (2™ S, xii, 11, 275.) — A maypole 
surmounted by a wind-vane stands in the village 
of Dean, near Salisbury. J. Woopwarp. 


A maypole yet stands in the village of Hems- 
well, near Kirton in Lindsey. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


Counts or Provence (2° S. xii. 29.) —In the 
Dictionnaire Historique of Moreri there will be 
found under the title Provence, the chronological 
succession of the counts from the beginning of 
the tenth century. For further information, Her- 
MENTRUDE is referred to the History of the Counts 
of Provence by Rufli, or to the older Histories of 
Provence, of which there is one by Nostradamus, 
one by Honoré Bouche, and one by De Gaufridi. 

LuMen. 

Tae American Stranparp (2™ §. x. 209.)— 
The first mention I find of the flag described 
by four correspondent, as having been hoisted by 
the rebels upon the State House at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1775, was on the 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1776; when Gadsden, one of the dele- 
gates to the General Congress, presented to the 
South Carolina convention, then sitting at Charles- 
ton, “ the standard which was to be used by the 
American navy; representing a yellow field, 4 
rattle-snake of thirteen full-grown rattles (not 
thirteen snakes), coiled to strike, with the motto, 
‘Don’t tread on me.” For which, see Bancroft, 
vol, vii. p. 218. d 

I think your correspondent, or his authority, is 
in error respecting such a flag being hoisted in 
Charleston as early as 1775. 1t was not until the 
15th September of that year, that the royal 
governor, Lord William Campbell, left the city ; 
and it was after his departure, according to Ban- 
| croft, that Moultrie, the heroic defender of the 

fort at the mouth of Charleston harbour, which 
now bears his name, was desired to devise a ban- 
ner, and the uniform of the colony being blue, 
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— 
and some of the regiments wearing a silver 
crescent in their caps, he gave directions for a 
large blue flag with a crescent in the corner ; and 
this would seem to have been the first flag of the 
colony, or rather State of South Carolina. 

I cannot, at this distance from American sources 
of information, give you a complete history of the 
American flag; but the first flag that could by 
implication be considered in the light of a national 
standard was the tri-coloured American banner, 
not yet spangled with stars ; but showing thirteen 
stripes of alternate red and white in the field — 
and the united red and white crosses of St. 


George and St. Andrew, on a blue ground in the | 


corner ; which was unfurled over the continental 
army round Boston on thé first day of January, 
1776. D. M. Stevens. 
Guildford. 
InntA Rusner (2™ S, xii. 296.) — At the end 
of the Preface of Dr. Priestley’s Familiar Intro- 


duction to the Theory and Practice of Perspective, | 


1770, 8vo, is the following announcement : — 


«Since this Work was printed off, I have seen a sub- 
stance excellently adapted to the purpose of wiping from 
paper the marks of a black-lead-pencil. It must, there- 
fore, be of singular use to those who practise drawing. 
It is sold by Mr. Natrne, Mathematical Instrument- 
Maker, opposite the Royal- Exchange. He sells a cubical 
piece, of about half an inch, for three shillings; and he 
says it will last several years.” 


Ina letter written in 1768—as appears by the 


contents—by Mr. [Sir Joseph] Banks to Canton, | 


we find: “* With this you receive two balls of the 
elastick substance, which I beg pardon for having 
so long omitted to send you.” All this will be found 
in an account of Canton’s Papers which I gave in 
The Atheneum for 1849 (pp. 5, 162, 375). I re- 
member that the information about Priestley was 
given me by Professor Wheatstone. When Bankes 
and Priestley wrote, there was no name; and I do 


not know when the name of Jndia rubber was in- | 


troduced. Still less do I know when that other 
hame came in, which is enough to choke a cow, 
and which I never learnt to spell. It is not—very 
properly, I think, —in the only English dictionary 
[have at hand, and I will not venture upon it. 
A. Dr Morean. 


Femate Orpers or Distinction (2™ S. xii. 
230, 276.) — Miss Jane Porter, authoress of Thad- 
deus of Warsaw and Scottish Chiefs, soon after 
the translation and publication of those works in 
Germany, was elected a Lady of the Chapter of 
St. Joachim, and received the grand cross of the 
order from Wirtemburg. E. H. A. 


Tae Burtan-rrace or Tupa (2™ S. xii. 250.) 
—See a paper in the Archeologia Ailiana, vol. i. 
N.S. p. 149, by the Rev. D. H. Haigh, on “ The 
Saxon Cross at Bewcastle,” wherein he also no- 
tices “the broken cross in the churchyard of 


Beckermont in Cumberland,” and gives a copy 
of its inscription, by which this place is “ deter- 
mined to be the site of the lost cemetery of Pwg- 
nalech.” Dune. 


Rep Tare (2" §. xi, 375.) — Your correspon- 
dent L. says that red tape “is probably of no 
great antiquity.” Why not make it a lineal de- 
scendant of the “lora rubra” of Catullus, which, 
from the note of Vulpius (ed. Cat. 1737, p. 77), 
would seem to mean thongs of red leather to tie 
up the rolls in a cylindrical form. So, at least, 
Dibdin thought (Bibl. Dee. vol. ii. p. 427.) 

J.C. L. 

Wiserross Famiry (2°47 S. xii. 292.) —'The 
Gainsborough Parish Register contains at least 
two marriages of this family. 

Mr. John Woolmer and Mrs. Ann Wilberfoss, 
married in 1724; and 

Mr. John Wilberfoss and Mrs. Elizabeth Philip- 
son, married in 1744, J. 5. 
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Glencreggan, or a Highland Home in Cantire. By 
Cuthbert Bede. Jilustrated with Three Maps, Light 
Chromo-lithographs, and Sixty-one Woodeuts from the 
Author’s Drawings. 2 vols. (Longman.) 

Those of our home-tourists who are in search of fresh fields 
and pastures new, should bid a hearty welcome to these 
two volumes, in which our old correspondent Cuthbert 
Bede invites them to explore with him the “ Land’s End” 
of Scotland, for such is the English meaning of the 
Gaelic word “ Cantire,” Ceantire, “the Land's End,” and 
which is the southern part of the county of Argyle, 
a peninsula only twelve miles removed from Ireland, 
washed by the Atlantic, and flanked by the Isles of 
Arran and the southern Hebrides. In this terra incognita 
to the ordinary race of tourists, the author spent the 
months of August and September, 1859. While there 
he plied pen and pencil to good purpose, recording with 
the one all the facts and traditions he could get hold of 
illustrative of the physical and social history of the dis- 
trict, and with the other filling his sketch-book with the 
originals of the many valuable chromo-lithographs and 
woodcuts, which are scattered so profusely throughout 
the book. Since his return southward, he has collected 
from various sources a large body of information, statis- 
tical and archeological on every point that could illus- 
trate the history, antiquity, scenery, and characteristics 
of this interesting Highland territory of the Lords of the 
Isles; and we can therefore recommend the book as one 
likely to allure visitors to a spot which puts forth many 
temptations to those who desire to break new ground, 
and certainly as an indispensable companion to those 
who make up their minds to sojourn for a while in a 
Highland Home in Cantire. 

History, Opinions, and Lucubrations of Isaac DBicker- 
staffe, Esq. From the “ Tatler,” by Steele and Addison, 
With Introduction, Notes, and Iilustrations by H. R. 
Montgomery. Jilustrated with a Series of Photographs. 
( Longman.) 

Justice is here done to Steele and “ Isaac Bickerstaffe,” 
as it was some few years since to their younger kinsmen 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Addison and “Sir Roger de Coverley.” The aim of the 
present volume is to detach from the pages of the Tatler 
what may be called the personal history of Mr. Bicker- 
staffe, whom Hazlitt felicitously described as “a 
gentleman and a schola humourist, and a man of the 
world, with a great deal of nice easy natveté about him — 
and many a reader who may not have to read 
through the TJutler, will acknowledge his obligations to 
Mr. Montgomery for the good taste with which he has 
prepared the present nouvelette-— every page of 
rich in genuine humour, and pure English. 
graphic copies of the Stothard, 
Loutherberg, is a new and interesting 
hich we suspect we shall 
hereafter to a considerable extent. 
Manuel du Libraire et de l Amateur des Lit 
Jaques Charles Brunet, 7 Deuxiéme 2° Partie. 
Didot; London, Williams & Norgate.) 
This livraison of the new and admirable edition of 
Brunet, the work down to the end of the letter 
G. The work seems, if possible, to improve as it pro- 


ceeds. 
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RECEIVED: 


Shak S} 


Books 
Notes 
Eng. (Skeflington.) 
This littie tract exhibits alike critical ingenuity 
admiration and appreciation of Shakspeare. 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 
J. G. We Part XXXUI. (Routledge.) 

Completes the Division of Oualtheleny, and forms the 
most complete Popular History of Birds which has yet 
been published. 


on By James Nichols, M.R.P.C. 


eare. 
and 


By the Rev. 


Some hitherto unpublished pieces in Anglo-Saxon 
have been printed by Mr. Cockayne of King’s College 
from manuscripts in the Cottonian Collection. The 
editor has chosen to put his remarks into Latin, and the 
translations or originals arealso in Latin. The book com- 
prises a spurious Epistle of Alexander, forming part of 
the well-known romance of King Alisaunder, a Treatise 
on the Wonders of India, to much the same effect, and a 
Life of St. Margaret, under the title Nurratiuncule An- 
glice Conscripte. It seems several words occur not re- 
corded in our lexicons. 
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ORD NELSON’S LAST LETTER, written to 

4 LADY HAMILTON on board the VICTORY, Oct. 19, 18 
and a Note added thereto by Lapy A Fac-simile of the above (ig 
Netherclift), Post Free. tor 12 9 from 


W. SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, London, W. 


j= AQU ‘ARIUM. —L LOYD’S PRACTICAL 

INSTRUCTIONS for Tank Management, with Descriptive and 
Priced LIST, 162 Pages and 101 Engravings, Post Free for 2) Stamps. 
Apply direct to W, ALFURD LLOYD, !9, Portland Koad, 
Park, London, W. 

“ Many manuals have bee m put blished upon Ac quaria, but we confess 
we have seen nothing for practical utility like this 

The Era, Oct. lth, chesnel 


LUBIN’S HU NGARY W ATER, 
* I am not surprised to learn,” 
lecturers, suthors, and 

E mphatically the 
single samples, 2s. 


JIESSE and 
cooling, refreshing, invigorating. 
| says Humboldt, * that orators, clergymen, 
give it the preference, for it refreshes the memory.’ 
scent for warm weather. A case of six bottles, 10s. ; 


2, New Bond Street, W. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS 
Every virtue 


valid i yorated 


. — ComprnaTion oF Exe 


1 by t rm 


demande 
admirable Pil 
system of al wrupt humours and regulate th 

those « iels of health. When any function is disordered, it is a vain 
delusion to trust to its righting itself—as well might we trust to 6 
stopped watch setting itself going. Holloway’s Pills free the body most 
completely from both the cause and effect of disease by safe, well 
marked, and certain advances. By an occasional! and judicious course 
these purifying Pills, the constitution may be fortified against the a 
pros a of disease; and both body and mind maintained in the highest 
ealth. 
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stomach and liver, 








